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The  Plow 

(By  Will  Ogilvie) 

From  Egypt,  behind  my  oxen , 

With  stately  step  and  slow. 

Northward  and  east  and  west  I  went 
To  the  desert  sands  and  the  snow ; 

Down  through  the  centuries ,  one  by  one, 

Turning  the  clod  to  the  shower, 

Till  there's  never  a  land  beneath  the  sun 
But  has  blossomed  behind  my  pozver. 

I  slid  through  the  sodden  rice-fields, 

With  my  grunting ,  hump-backed  steers; 

I  turned  the  turf  of  the  Tiber  plain 
In  Rome's  imperial  years. 

1  was  left  in  the  half-turned  furrow 
When  Coriolanus  came, 

Leaving  his  farm  for  the  forum's  stir 
To  save  his  nation's  name. 

Over  the  sea  to  the  north  I  went. 

White  cliffs  and  a  seaboard  blue, 

And  my  path  zoas  glad  in  the  English  grass 
As  by  stout  red  Devons  drew.. 

My  path  was  glad  in  the  English  grass, 

For  behind  me  rippled  and  curled 
The  corn  that  was  life  to  the  sailor-men 
Who  sailed  the  ships  of  the  world. 

Again  I  went  to  the  northland. 

And  day  by  day  drew  dozen 
A  little  more  of  the  purple  hills 
To  add  to  my  kingdom  brown. 

The  wliaups  wheeled  off  to  the  moorlands, 

But  the  ,gray  gulls  stayed  with  me, 

Where  my  Clydesdales  drummed  a  marchingsong 
With  their  feathered  hoofs  on  the  lea. 

Then  the  .nezu  lands  called  me  westward ; 

I  found  on  the  prairies  wide 
A  toil  to  my  greatest  daring, 

A  foe  to  test  my  pride. 

But  I  stooped  my  strength  to  the  stiff  black  loam, 
And  I  found  my  labor  sweet. 

As  I  turned  the  turf  that  zvas  trampled  firm 
By  a  million  buffaloes'  feet. 

From  Egypt,  behind  my  oxen, 

With  stately  step  and  slow, 

I  have  carried  your  weightiest  burdens, 

Ye  toilers  zeho  reap  and  sow. 

I  am  the  ruler,  the  king! 

I  hold  the  world  in  fee, 

Sword  upon  sword  may  ring, 

But  the  triumph  shall  rest  with  me. 
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Five  Men — Five  Dollars — Five  Years 

By  M.  P.  Tull  i-.  General  Manager,  S.  R,  S.  G, 


FIVE  years  ago  five  men  started  a 
business  with  five  dollars.  Todav 

J 

the  organization  thus  humbly  launched 
on  its  career  controls  plants  and  equip¬ 
ment  valued  at  nearly  $350,000  and  has  a 
rapidly  growing  turnover.  It  can  boast 
of  the  most  advanced  plant  of  its  kind 
on  the  North  American  continent  and  it 
can  justly  claim  to  be  the  mainspring 
of  the  greatest  industry  on  the  Canadian 
prairies. 

This  in  a  nutshell  is  the  romantic  and 
spectacular  story  of  the  rise  and  achiev- 
ments  of  the  “Baby”  pool,  a  farmers’ 
non-profit  co-operative  organization  reg¬ 
istered  under  the  name  “Saskatchewan 
Registered  Seed  Growers  Ltd.,”  whose 
mission  in  life  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  commercial  grain  and  forage  crops, 
and  particularly  wheat,  grown  on  the 
farms  of  Western  Canada  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  quality  to  the  high  standard 
demanded  in  the  export  markets  of  the 
World. 

It  achieves  this  purpose  by  providing 
an  organization  through  which  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  stream  of  high  grade 
pure  seed  is  transferred  direct  from  the 
grower  to  the  sower,  enabling  the  farm* 
er  who  is  raising  cereal  crops  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  to  secure  higher  yields  and 
greater  profits  per  acre. 

The  personnel  of  the  “Baby”  seed 
pool  and  a  lusty  young  infant  it  is  com¬ 
prises  those  farmers  in  Saskatchewan 
who  have  devoted  their  agricultural  ef¬ 
forts  to  the  production  of  high  class 


seed  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  other 
.cereal  grains  and  of  alfalfa,  Western  rye 
grass,  peas  and  other  f  orage  crops.  They 
are  all  men  who  have,  and  are,  applying 
scientific  methods  in  the  production  of 
plump,  heavy  seeds,  uniform  in  quality 
and  of  unquestionable  lineage.  They  in¬ 
clude  in  their  ranks  men  whose  names 
are  household  words  at  all  the  big  pro¬ 
vincial  exhibitions  of  Western  Canada 
and  who  have  annexed  the  most  coveted 
championship  ribbons  at  national  shows 
and  at  the  great  international  expositions 
held  at  Chicago,  Kansas  and  elsewhere. 

The  important  part  heredity  plays  in 
the  production  of  a  sturdy,  vigorous  and 
healthy  humanity  is  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  the  influence  of  the  sire  in 
imparting  his  characteristics  to  his  off¬ 
spring  has  been  recognized  in  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  for  a  hundred  years.  The 
alert  grain  grower  of  the  present  day  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  same  influ¬ 
ences  produce  similar  results  in  the  plant 
world. 

It  is  because  of  this  recognition  that 
the  small  group  of  men  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  co-ordinating  their  efforts 
have  succeeded  in  the  brief  span  of  five 
years  in  building  up  the  finest  plant  in 
North  America  for  the  cleaning  and 
distribution  of  pure  seed  and  of  placing 
Saskatchewan  in  the  proud  position  of 
producing  and  distributing  more  pure 
seed  annually  than  all  the  other  prov¬ 
inces  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  com¬ 
bined. 
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The  pioneer  in  this  movement  for  the 
promotion  of  a  better  and  surer  agri¬ 
culture  was  the  Saskatchewan  Field 
Husbandry  Association,  an  organization 
of  a  few  hundred  farmers  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  methods  in  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
In  1924  the  Association  decided  that 
the  time  was  ripe  when  some  concerted 
move  should  be  made  to  make  available 
to  every  farmer  in  Western  Canada  a 
supply  of  high  grade,  pure  seed. 

A  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  look  into  the  question,  ascertain  what 
could  be  done  and  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  launch  a  practical  scheme.  This 
committee  consisted  of  Geo.  Spence, 
Monchy,  a  member  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Legislature ;  W.  J.  F.  Warreiy  Belbeck ; 
F.  W.  Townley-Smith,  Lashburn,  until 
last  January  President  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Societies  of  Saskatchewan ;  Geo. 
S.  Canfield,  Wild  Rose,  and  R.  D.  Kirk- 
ham,  Saltcoats.  All  these  men  were  not 
only  practical  farmers  but  they  were 
also  seed  growers  and  all  of  them  could 
produce  trophies,  and  many  of  them,  in 
proof  of  their  prowess  at  seed  grain 
fairs  and  exhibitions. 

Each  of  these  five  men  put  up  $1.00 
apiece  to  provide  the  necessary  registra¬ 
tion  fee  for  organization  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Co-operative  Association  Act 
and  with  this  as  a  sole  capital  the  new 
concern  set  forth  on  its  career.  Mem¬ 
berships  were  sold  at  $5.00  each,  of 
which  $1.00  was  paid  down.  It  was 
found  however,  that  the  Act  under 
which  the  new  pool  was  incorporated 
was  not  adequate  for  an  organization  of 
the  Pool  type  and  in  December  1924  a 
special  charter  was  secured  by  the  Sask¬ 
atchewan  Registered  Seed  Growers’  Co¬ 
operative  Association  Ltd. 

Even  at  that  time  the-  production  of 
registered  seed  in  Saskatchewan  reached 


a  substantial  figure.  Approximately 
half  a  million  bushels  of  all  grains  were 
eligible  for  registration  in  each  of  the 
years  1923  and  1924.  In  the  absence  of 
a  proper  organization  for  its  distribution, 
however,  mu^h  of  the  value  of  this 
high  grade  seed  was  lost  for  reproduc¬ 
tion,  considerable  quantities  being  sold  as 
commercial  grain.  This  was  partly  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  fact  that  the  special 
machinery  required  for  adequately  clean¬ 
ing  high  grade  seed  was  too  costly  for 
the  individual  seed  grower  and  the  few 
market  contracts  which  the  individual 
could  hope  to  make,  thus  limiting  his 
market. 

The  Seed  Pool  started  in  business 
shortly  after  the  passage  of  its  private 
bill  in  the  Legislature  in  December,  1924. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  a  private 
company  in  Moose  Jaw  to  clean  and 
warehouse  the  seed  of  the  growers  on  a 
tariff  basis,  and  400  shares  on  a  non¬ 
profit  basis  with  a  par  value  of  $5.00 
were  issued. 

The  operating  plan  was  to  receive  at 
the  warehouse  registered  seed  grown  by 
the  members  and  the  seed  was  required 
to  measure  up  to  rigid  standards.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  the  grower  is  paid 
a  pool  price  for  his  grain  determined  by 
the  season’s  selling  returns,  less  the  cost 
of  the  in-going  freight  and  the  cleaning, 
marketing  and  warehousing  expenses. 
The  in-going  freight  is  pooled  so  that 
all  growers,  no  matter  what  distance  they 
reside  from  the  warehouse,  are  placed 
on  a  basis  of  equality. 

The  first  season  the  Seed  Pool,  oper¬ 
ating  on  this  basis,  handled  21,000  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat,  25,000  bushels  of  oats  and 
200,000  pounds  of  sweet  clover  seed,  the 
total  valuation  of  the  turnover  being  ap¬ 
proximately  $90,000.  Each  year  since 
that  time  has  seen  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  amount  of  business  transacted. 
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Por  the  1925-26  season  it  amounted  to 
$125,000.  The  following  year  it  jumped 
to  $210,000  and  for  the  season  of  1927- 
28  it  had  advanced  to  $300,000,  when 
65,000  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  an  equal 
quantity  of  seed  oats,  10,500  bushels  of 
seed  barley  and  4,000  bushels  of  seed 
flax  were  distributed  to  the  farms,  in 
addition  to  362,000  pounds  of  sweet 
clover  seed,  75,000  pounds  of  Brome 
grass  seed  and  21,000  pounds  of  West¬ 
ern  rye  grass  seed.  Last  season  an  even 
more  marked  increase  in  sales  was  re¬ 
corded. 

The  membership,  which  started  five 
years  ago  with  five  men  has  grown  to 
one  thousand  and  officials  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  state  that  this  could  be  materially 
increased  were  it  not  for  the  desire  to 
hold  the  increase  in  membership  down  to 
the  development  of  markets  for  their 
products.  That  this  market  is  capable 
of  great  expansion  in  the  future  is  re¬ 
cognized  when  it  is  pointed  out  that 
Saskatchewan  alone  requires  approxim¬ 
ately  30,000,000  bushels  annually  to  seed 
20,000,000  acres  in  cereal  crops.  This 
does  not  take  into  account  another  half 
million  acres  seeded  to  forage  crops 
in  Saskatchewan  alone,  nor  the  require¬ 
ments  in  iboth  cereal  and  forage  crops  of 
the  adjoining  provinces  of  Alberta  and 
Manitoba. 

The  potentialities  of  the  market  for 
Saskatchewan  grown  registered  seed  are 
still  further  widened  by  the  demand  in 
the  United  States  for  northern  grown 
seed,  which  may  be  developed  in  the 
future.  For  despite  the  Fordney  tarriff 
of  42  cents  a  bushel  against  Canadian 
wheat  shipped  to  the  United  States,  sales 
have  already  been  made  by  the  Pool  in 
the  Republic  to  the  south,  where  the  val¬ 
ue  of  pure  strains  of  hardy  northern 
stock  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  and 
appreciated. 


1  he  value  to  the  farmers  of  an  organ- 
ization  created  for  the  distribution  of 
high  grade  registered  seed  was  early  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  Saskatchewan  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  its  history  the  Government  loaned  the 
services  of  its  Field  Crops  commissioner, 
M.  P.  Tullis  to  the  Seed  Pool  as  man¬ 
ager  and  office  assistance  was  also  rend¬ 
ered.  With  the  rapid  development  of 
the  Pool  these  temporary  expedients  were 
soon  outgrown.  After  the  first  year  of 
operation  the  Seed  Pool  secured  the  use 
of  the  warehouse  and  cleaning  machinery 
under  rental  on  a  per  bushel  basis  of 
handlings  and  in  September,  1928  Mr. 
Tullis  left  the  Government’s  employ  to 
become  General  Manager. 

More  recently  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
Pool  and  the  work  it  is  doing  for  the 
improvement  of  the  basic  industry  of 
the  west  and  in  1929  furnished  the  funds 
to  enable  the  organization  to  erect  the 
magnificent  plant  in  Moose  Jaw  which 
it  took  over  and  operated  in  time  to 
handle  seed  for  the  1930  crops  on  the 
prairies. 

This  fully  modern  seed  cleaning  plant 
and  warehouse  was  built  and  equipped 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $300,000  and 
is  capable  of  handling  5,000  bushels  of 
seed  per  hour  in  and  out  of  the  plant. 
With  the  completion  of  the  new  plant 
at  Moose  Jaw  it  was  decided  to  branch 

out  by  establishing  another  unit  in  Sask¬ 
atoon  to  provide  improved  facilities  for 
the  northern  part  of  the  Province.  The 
seed  cleaning  machinery  in  the  private 
warehouse  in  Moose  Jaw  was  purchased 
and  shipped  to  Saskatoon  where  it  has 
been  installed  in  a  new  building  erected 
for  the  Pool  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$30,000. 
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How  New  Fruits  are  Originated 

By  W.  T.  Maconn,  Dominion  Horticulturist 

(Courtesy  of  ‘‘The  Dominion  Horticulturist”) 


The  passion  for  novelty  is  very  great 
among  human  beings  today,  as  it  has 
been  for  many  centuries.  We  are  not 
content  with  what  has  been,  and  is,  but 
desire  something  new  whether  it  is  in 
dress,  amusements,  or  in  fruits,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  vegetables.  As  our  tastes  be¬ 
come  more  refined  (at  least  we  think 
they  are  getting  more  refined)  we  de¬ 
mand  something  more  approaching 
our  ideals,  and  as  our  ideals  are  getting 
higher  and  higher,  novelties  must  show 
some  improvement  over  old  favorites 
if  they  ere  to  take  their  place. 

The  improvement  in  plants  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  though  nature  has  been  at 
work  through  all  the  ages,  and  before 
hand  pollination  was  done,  man  merely 
saved  and  multiplied  those  varieties  or 
types  which  appealed  to  him  most. 
Thus,  there  are  none  of  the  apples  in 
general  use  today  in  Ontario  that  are 
the  result  of  systematic  breeding  ex¬ 
cept  the  variety  called  Ontario,  which 
is  a  cross  between  Northern  Spy  and 
Wagener,  made  by  the  late  Chas.  Arn¬ 
old,  Paris,  Ont.  Such  varieties  as 
Northern  Spy,  McIntosh,  King,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Baldwin.  Delicious, 
and  others,  were  merely  chance  seed¬ 
lings,  which  grew  up  from  seeds  which 
fell  when  the  core  of  an  apple  was 
thrown  away,  or  from  the  pulp,  from 
cider  mills  or  other  means  of  this  kind. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  most  vari¬ 
eties  of  other  tree  fruits,  except  a  few 
of  recent  introduction,  which  had  been 
systematically  bred,  or  where,  at  least. 


the  seed  had  been  sown  for  a  definite 
purpose. 

Improvement  by  Selection 

In  the  case  of  vegetables,  improve¬ 
ments  were  usually  made,  until  recent 
times,  by  careful  selection  of  best 
types,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
flowers,  but  within  the  last  century  and 
a  quarter,  and  particularly  within  the 
last  75  years,  nursery  firms  and  pri¬ 
vate  individuals,  by  systematic  cross¬ 
ing  and  breeding  have  made  wonderful 
changes  in  the  form,  color,  and  other 
characteristics  of  many  kinds  of  flow¬ 
ers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Time  will  not  permit  of  discussing 
this  subject  at  much  length,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  dealing  with  the  great  variety 
o4:  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  which, 
are  being  developed  by  cross-breeding 
in  the  Horticultural  Division  at  Otta¬ 
wa  and  other  experimental  stations, 
and  institutions  throughout  Canada, 
this  article  will  be  confined  to  the  ap¬ 
ple,  with  which  much  work  has  been 
done. 

There  are  no  perfect  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  ;  all  have  some  faults.  The  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apple,  for  instance,  which  suits 
most  palates,  scabs  badly,  necessitating 
frequent  spraying  to  control  this  dis¬ 
ease.  It  drops  easily,  and  there  are 
many  bruised  apples  in  consequence. 
Northern  Spy  is  too  late  in  coming  in¬ 
to  bearing.  King  is  too  shy  a  bearer 
Baldwin  is  not  good  enough  in  quality 
nor  hardy  enough;  and  so  on. 

Those  ’who  like  the  McIntosh  apple 
would  like  to  get  apples  of  McIntosh 
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flesh  and  flavour  for  a  longer  season. 
This  lias  been  brought  about  at  Ot¬ 
tawa  in  the  Macearly,  Melba,  Joyce, 
Hume,  and  Lobo  apples  originated 
there.  In  these,  we  have  apples  of  the 
McIntosh  type  from  early  summer  until 
the  season  of  the  McIntosh,  and  after* 
the  McIntosh  is  the  Linda,  which  keeps 
until  spring. 

Choose  Good  Parents 

hi  choosing  the  parents,  both  vari¬ 
eties  should  be  of  very  good  quality. 
An  apple  of  poor  quality  crossed  with 
one  of  good  quality,  usually  gives  an 
apple  inferior  in  quality  to  the  better 
parent.  As  many  good  characteristics 
as  possible  should  be  combined  in  the 
two  varieties,  but  this  does  not  ensure 
good  seedlings.  One  has  to  wait  until 
they  fruit  to  be  sure.  Many  varieties 
of  apples  have  been  used  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  work  at  Ottawa,  which  was  begun 
40  years  ago. 

Crossing  is  done  just  before  the  flow¬ 
ers  open,  and  before  the  bees  get  into 
them.  Pollen  is  taken  of  one  variety 
and  placed  on  the  pistil  of  the  flower 
of  another  variety  from  which  the  anth¬ 
ers  containing  the  pollen  have  been  re¬ 
moved  before  the  flower  opens.  The 
pollen  sends  out  a  tube  which  grows 
down  into  the  ovary,  and  when  the 
seed  develops,  it  has  within  it  some  of 
the  characters  of  both  parents.  The 
flowers,  when  pollinated,  are  covered 
with  paper  bags  until  the  fruit  sets, 
when  thev  mav  be  taken  off. 

Every  seed  which  grows  from  any 
individual  specimen  of  apple  produces 
a  different  variety.  The  largest  num¬ 


ber  of  seeds  we  have  noticed  in  one 
apple  is  21,  so  that  this  many  or  more 
new  varieties  might  come  from  one 
fruit. 

No  difference  is  seen  between  the 
apple  crossed  by  hand,  when  it  is 
picked,  and  the  one  which  has  been 
self-fertilized. 

As  soon  as  the  crossed  apples  are 
ripe,  the  seed  is  taken  from  them,  and 
sown  in  a  bed  outside,  or  sown  in  flats, 
and  put  in  a  cool  place  to  after-ripen. 

The  seed  will  germinate  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring.  The  little  tree  makes  about 
a  foot  of  growth  the  first  year,  then  it 
gradually  develops  until  by  the  fifth 
year  there  may  be  fruit,  but  it  may  be 
twelve  years  before  any  fruit  is  borne, 
and  we  have  to  wait  all  that  time  to 

find  out  whether  anv  suitable  varieties 

«/ 

come  from  a  certain  cross.  Only  a  few 

varieties,  out  of  hundreds  ur  thousands. 

are  likelv  to  have  the  combination  of 
«/ 

characters  or  qualities  desired. 

When  a  promising  new  variety  is  ob¬ 
tained,  it  is  increased  by  grafting  or 
budding.  Then  these  grow  and  fruit 
as  grafted  trees,  and  are  sent  to  other 
places  to  test.  Later  the  nurseryman 
procures  them  and  sells  them  to  the 
fruit  grower,  and,  finally,  fruit  of  the 

new  variety  will  reach  the  market  in 
*/ 

large  quantities,  and  later,  may  become 

popular.  But  all  this  takes  time,  and 

it  is  estimated  it  takes  40  years  from 

the  year  the  cross  is  made  and  the  seed 

sown  until  the  fruit  of  the  variety  can 

«/ 

be  obtained  in  quantity  and  it  becomes 
popular.  Thus  it  takes  about  40  years 
to  make  a  new  variety  of  apple. 
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How  To  Build  A  Floor  For  The 

Dairy  Barn 

By  W.  G.  Kaiser,  Agricultural  Engineer 
Portland  Cement  Association 


Concrete  in  the  Dairy  Barn 

The  Durability  of  concrete  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be.  kept  clean  and 

sanitary  make  it  ideal  for  the  dairy  barn 


Modern  farming  is  subject  to  a 
number  of  modern  demands 
chief  among  which  are  the 
needs  for  business  efficiency,  sanita¬ 
tion  and  economy.  The  farm  manage¬ 
ment  problem  of  this  age  is  not  the 
simple  affair  of  planting,  harvesting, 
and  marketing  that  it  was  at  one 
time.  The  farmer  in  1930  must  be  a 
business  man  as  well  as  a  tiller  of  the 
soil. 

Much  too  often  the  average  farmer 


is  inclined  to  view)  the  subject  of 
"‘farm  economics”  with  a  great  deal 
of  awe,  when  the  problem  is  really 
only  a  matter  of  horse  sense  combined 
with  intelligent  planning.  It  has  been 
iquite  clearly  demonstrated  for 
instance,  that  farming  can  be  made 
to  pay  better  profits  if  the  farmer 
expends  a  few  dollars  extra  m  th. 
construction  of  proper  building  ap¬ 
pliances  to  care  for  his  stock,  tools 
and  crops.  Still,  there  are  many  farm 
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men  who  would  hesitate  to  start  some 
Mien  ounamg  program  Decause  someone 
has  saia  tnat  Duilamg  has  something  to 
ao  Witn  “larm  economics.” 

Prom  a  purely  practical  standpoint 
these  same  men  would  not  hesitate  to 
spend  their  energies  and  time  in  build¬ 
ing  farm  equipment  if  they  thought 
that  future  work  would  be  made 
easier  and  that  more  money  might  be 
made.  In  reality,  it  all  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  farming  economics,  or 
planning  a  building  program  to  get 
more  dollars. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  series 
of  articles  to  tell  the  farmer  how  he 
can  grow  two  bushels  of  wheat  where 
he  grew  one  formerly,  or  to  tell  him 
how  he  can  put  more  beef  on  his 
steers  or  buy  his  wife  a  new  washing 
machine.  The  articles  will  deal  with 
various  items  of  farm  construction 
which,  if  carried  out  according  to 
plan,  will  result  in  a  saving  of  dollars, 
time  and  worry  for  the  farmer.  This, 
the  first  of  the  series,  deals  with  the 
construction  of  floors  for  the  modern 
farm  dairv  barn. 

The  first  step  in  tlm  construction  of 
a  dairy  barn  floor  is  +he  removal  of  all 
rubbish  and  refuse  from  the  area  to 
be  concreted.  The  surface  is  then 
brought  to  the  required  level  by  ex¬ 
cavating  or  filling,  allowing  of  course, 
for  the  thickness  of  the  Poor.  The 
soil  where  the  concrete  is  to  be  laid 
should  be  thoroughly  compacted.  If 
the  location  is  such  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  water  to  get  under  the 
floor  at  any  time,  this,  possibility 
should  be  reduced  by  usino*  a  fill  of 
clean  gravel,  cinder  or  crushed  stone 
and  providing  suitable  drainage  for 
this  fill-  Pills  should  be  thoroughly 
tamped  and  rolled. 


Forms  for  floor  slabs,  alleyways  or 
other  areas  should  be  smooth  lumber 
braced  and  set  to  proper  grade  and 
line.  The  manger  curb  is  usually 
placed  first.  It  should  not  be  less 
than  five  inches  thick  and  is  usually 
made  six  inches  high  on  the  stall  side. 
Uprights  supporting  stanchions  are  of 
several  iyp  a,  some  are  attached  to 
anchors  set  in  the  curb,  and  others  are 
embedded  in  the  concrete.  The  latter 
type  must  be  in  line  and  carefully 
plumbed  before  placing  the  concrete. 

Feed  and  litter  allevs  are  usually 
placed  after  the  curb ;  then  the  stall 
platform  and  manger  are  placed.  The 
length  of  stall  platform  (distance 
from  manger  curb  to  gutter)  will 
depend  on  the  breed  of  cattle  kept. 
Jerseys  or  Guernseys  require  about  4 
feet  8  inches;  Holsteins  require  about 
5  feet.  The  platform  should  be  pitched 
about  1  inch  from  the  curb  toward 
the  gutter. 

Where  stall  partitions  are  erected 
after  the  concrete  platform  is  placed, 
holes  about  6  inches  in  diameter  for 
the  partitions  must  be  left  in  the  plat¬ 
form  at  intervals  equal  to  the  width 
of  the  stall,  usuallv  3  feet  6  inches. 
After  stall  partitions  are  erected 
these  holes  are  filled  with  cement 
mortar  which  is  sloped  up  about  an 
inch  from  the  floor  so  as  to  drain 
liquids  away  from  the  steel. 

The  floor  should  be  built  of  one- 
course  construction  if  possible  mean¬ 
ing  that  the  required  thickness  of 
concrete  should  be  placed  all  in  one 
operation.  In  mixing  the  correctly 
proportioned  materials  (About 
gallons  and  no  mere,  of  water  will 
be  needed  for  ea  ;*i  sack  of  cement  if 
dry  sand  and  pebbles  are  used)  only 
enough  sand  and  pebbles  shoull  be 
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used  to  produce  a  quaky  or  jelly-like 
consistency.  Excess  water  is  useless, 
and  it  weakens  the  concrete.  Con¬ 
crete  of  this  consistency  can  usually 
be  settled  into  place  and  easily  leveled 
with  a  strike  board  resting  upon  the 
top  edge  of  the  forms.  This  strike 
board  should  be  passed  across  the 
surface  with  a  saw-like  motion  and 
each  time  advanced  a  little  bit,  thus 
levelling  the  concrete  and  assisting  to 
compact  it  at  the  same  time. 

The  surface  o l  ;he  marker  should 
be  finished  smooth  with  a  metal  trowel, 
wih  corners  carefully  rounded  to 
ma‘  .  cleaning  out  en  /  and  to  provide 
a  comfortable  surface  for  the  animals 
to  eat  from.  Litter  and  feed  alleys 
should  be  finished  with  a  wood  float 
to  secure  an  even  but  gritty  surface, 
to  rn>  *  iding  secure  looting.  Alleys 
should  be  pitched  Yl  inch  to  the  foot 
toward  a  gutter  connecting  with  a 
drain  leading  to  a  concrete  manure 
pit,  unless  straw  or  other  absorbants 
are  used.  It  mrW  be  remembered  t  bat 
the  surface  should  not  be  finished  at 
once  but  given  time  in  which  the 
concrete  can  stiffen.  Attempts  to 
finish  the  surface  at  once  mav  cause 
fine  particles  to  come  to  the  top ;  these 
produce  a  film  of  mortar  on  the  top 
which  does  not  wear  well  and  which 
has  a  tendency  to  check  or  crack,  a 
common  fault  in  much  construction 
where  ample  time  has  not  been  allow¬ 
ed  for  the  concrete  to  stiffen. 

Floors  in  most  farm  buildings  give 
~  the  best  service  when  finished  with  a 
wood  float.  This  provides  a  smooth 
yet  gritty  surface  which  does  not  be¬ 
come  slippery.  Bottoms  of  gutters 
and  mangers  should  be  troweled  to 
provide  a  smooth  and  non-absorbant 
surface. 


Building  Concrete  Mangers 

Moisture  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
hardening  of  concrete.  If  this  fact 
is  kept  in  mind,  no  difficulties  will  be 
encountered  in  the  proper  curing  of 
concrete  cn  the  farm,  floors  are 
commonly  given  a  covering  of  2  or  3 
inches  of  earth,  straw  or  sand  which 
is  kept  moist  by  sprinkling  for  10 
days.  Wall  sections  are  protected  with 
moist  canvas  or  burlap. 

Each  100  square  feet  of  floor, 
standing  platform,  gutter,  feed  alley 
and  litter  alleys,  based  on  a  slab  5 
inches  thick,  requires  about  11  sacks 
of  cement,  1  yard  of  sand  and  11-4 
yards  pebbles. 

Each  10  linear  feet  of  manger  and 
curb  of  standard  construction  (man¬ 
ger  front  24  inches  above  feed  alley) 
requires  about  9  sacks  of  cement,  3-4 
yard  of  mud  and  1  1-8  yards  of  peb¬ 
bles 

Concrete  may  be  mixed  either  by 
machine  or  by  hand.  Machine  mixing 
(Please  turn  to  page  612) 
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Ideals  of  a  University  Education 

Part  of  Mr,  Stanley  Baldwin’s  Inaugural  Address 
as  Chancellor  of  St.  Andrew’s  University 

Edinburgh 

(Thanks  to  Mr.  0.  McConkey,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.) 


“Yet,  though  I  have  laid  much  stress, 
and  rightly,  on  such  words  as  learning 


it  v  TOW  why  should  men  desire  a 
IN  university  education?  I  think 
the  answer  is  clear,  and  it  is  in  itself  a 
tribute  of  the  highest  kind  to  our  uni¬ 
versities  and  to  their  traditions.  It  is 
because  the  best  knowledge  is  there,  and 
it  can  be  ours  if  we  choose  to  work  for 
it.  Whatever  standards  may  have  been 
debased  in  our  country,  the  university 
standards  are  as  high  as  ever,  and  the 
only  class  distinctions  which  'exist  in 
the  examination  lists  are  those  of  qual¬ 
ity.  The  universities  are  drawing  the 
pupils  by  their  learning  and  their  power 
of  imparting  it,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
city  in  Great  Britain  that  would  not 
have  its  own  university  if  it  cou.d. 

“Nor  is  learning  all.  In  the  collegiate 
universities — those,  I  mean;  where  the 
students  live  together  or  are  at  all  events 
conscious  of  a  common  life — there  is  the 
constant  clash  of  personality,  the  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas,  the  questionings,  the 
testing  of  opinion,  the  growth  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature,  all  those  things 
that  no  books  can  give  and  that  can  only 
be  obtained  by  that  free  intercourse  which 
is  most  natural  and  most  easy  in  the  el¬ 
astic  formative  years  of  undergraduate 
life.  From  his  own  studies,  and  from 
such  intercourse  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  describe,  a  man  should  find  himself — - 
and  what  pilgrimages  some  of  us  have 
to  undergo  before  that  essential  know¬ 
ledge  is  revealed !  He  should  learn  to 
think,  he  should  become  ‘capax’ :  by  that 
I  mean  he  should  know  the  tool  needed 
for  the  job,  where  to  look  for  it,  and 
how  to  use  it. 


and  knowledge,  there  is  one  which  1 
value  more  highly,  which  if  not  inborn 
it  should  be  your  chief  endeavour  to  ac 
quire,  and  that  is  wisdom.  And  I  would 
pause  here  merely  to  suggest  one  or  two 
lines  of  thought  to  be  pursued  at  your 
leisure  lest  you  fail  to  remember  that 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  not  the 
whole  duty  of  man.  It  is  worth  re¬ 
membering  that  the  first  bribe  offered 
to  our  first  parents  was,  ‘Ye  shall  be  as 
gods  knowing  gocd  and  evil,’  or  in 
other  words,  a  promise  to  gratify  cur¬ 
iosity,  playing  as  the  devil  would  on  the 
weak  side  of  what  may  be  a  perfectly 
honourable  motive.  You  get  an  interest¬ 
ing  sidelight  on  that  presumptuousness  of 
mere  knowledge  of  which  innumerable 
instances  will  readily  occur  to  your  mind. 

“Can  we  not  say  that  knowledge  is 
relative  in  this  respect,  that  alleged  facts 
tend  to  be  displaced  and  disproved  by 
the  emergence  of  new  facts,  whereas 
wisdom,  which  is  of  the  spirit  and  is  in¬ 
deed  itself  the  spirit  in  which  knowledge 
is  applied,  is  absolute?  Knowledge  is 
the  acquisition  of  the  Hows  and  W  hys 
of  Things,  and  therefore  is  apt  to  be  un¬ 
related  :  Wisdom  in  herself  is  continuity. 
As  so  often  happens,  you  have  an  eternal 
truth  in  an  old  saw,  ‘Knowledge  comes 
but  Wisdom  lingers.’ 

“You  may  have  vast  knowledge  but 
little  wisdom,  as  you  may  have  much 
wisdom  but  little  knowledge.  Wisdom 
is  hard  to  define,  but  you  are  always 
aware  of  it  when  you  find  it  and  you 
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instinctively  stand  hat  in  hand  before  it.” 

“But  before  I  was  led  away  by  that 
great  word  Wisdom,  I  said  that  in  my 
opinion  one  of  the  most  valuable  results 
of  life  in  a  university  was  that  it  en¬ 
abled  a  man  to  find  himself.  There  is 
one  lifelong  possession  we  ought  to 
carry  with  us  from  a  university,  though 
I  am  not  sure  it  is  esteemed  a  virtue  in 
these  days,  that  is  a  proper  sense  of  per¬ 
spective,  with  a  corresponding  sense  of 
values  and  the  modesty  appropriate 
thereto. 

“In  boyhood  the  world  seems  so  vast 
and  time  eternal  that  it  is  only  by  de¬ 
grees  it  is  borne  in  on  us  that  our  own 
field  is  limited,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
term  to  our  usefulness.  And  it  may  be 
onlv  later  that  we  realize  what  need  there 

J 

is  for  the  best  that  we  can  give  and  how 
important  it  is  that  we  should  see  how 
and  where  we  can  give  it.  So  many  men 
drift  into  their  life  work  with  no  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  themselves  and  their 
own  qualities  and  of  their  fitness  for  the 
environment  in  which  they  find  them¬ 
selves. 

“Happy  are  those  who  have  sufficient 
imagination  to  consecrate  themselves  in 
their  youth  to  the  work  wherein  their 
own  powers  and  character  will  have  the 
best  chance  of  developing  and  proving 
of  service  to  the  world.  But  most  of  us 
are  ordinary  men  and,  after  all,  a  nation 
lives  by  the  quality  of  her  ordinary  men. 
What  can  we  ordinary  men  do  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  our  manhood  ?  What  can 
we  learn  in  our  university? 

“I  suppose  it  is  natural  when  an  elderly 
man  attempts  to  point  out  the  road  to 
those  who  come  after  he  is  apt  to  urge 
on  them  the  practice  of  those  virtues  in 
which  he  himself  is  most  conscious  of 
his  own  deficiency.  The  essential  virtue, 
if  you  are  to  make  anything  of  your 
life,  is  diligence:  it  does  not  matter  what 


word  you  choose  if  you  understand  what 

you  mean  by  it.  Concentration,  industry, 

hard  work,  are  all  synonymous,  or,  if 

you  like  to  draw  on  the  vocabulary  of 

the  street,  ‘plugging’  or  ‘sticking  it’  will 

give  you  the  essential  meaning  with  less 

elegance  blit  more  vigour,  t  Diligence 

seems  so  commonplace  that  when  we  see 

a  great  accomplishment  of  learning,  of 

discovery,  in  statemanship,  in  what  you 

will,  we  are  always  inclined  to  attribute 

it  to  genius,  to  good  fortune,  to  anything 

and  everything  except  that  very  power 

of  concentration  and  continuous  work 

which  is  its  very  foundation.  And  this 

belief  is  sometimes  fostered  by  a  human 

- 

weakness  not  unknown  among  those  who 
have  dazzled  the  eyes  of  their  contemp¬ 
oraries.  There  is  a  temptation  to  make 
men  believe  that  your  success  is  due  less 
to  that  capacity  for  work  which  is  to  be 
found  in  every  position  of  life  than  to 
some  innate  superiority  which  has  pre¬ 
destined  you  from  the  beginning  to  do, 
in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,  as  it  were, 
what  can  only  be  accomplished  by  others, 
if  indeed  it  can  be  accomplished  at  all, 
by  the  unceasing  labour  of  a  lifetime. 
But  the  greatest  men  claim  the  least,  and 
it  was  Newton  who  said  that  he  was 
conscious  of  nothing  else  but  a  habit  of 
patient  thinking  which  could  at  all  times 
distinguish  him  from  other  men. 

“There  is  one  unfailing  source  to  which 
we  can  go  when  we  want  truth,  common- 
sense,  wisdom.  Let  me  remind  you  of 
Dr.  Johnson’s  answer  to  Boswell  on  the 
subject  we  are  considering.  They  were 
speaking  of  literary  composition,  and  Bos¬ 
well  asked  him  very  naturally  whether 
one  should  wait  for  the  favourable 
moment,  for  the  afflatus,  before  begin¬ 
ning  to  write.  ‘No,  sir,’  said  Johnson, 
‘he  should  sit  down  doggedly.’  x\nd  that 
is  how  all  the  work  best  worth  doing 
(Please  turn  to  page  618) 
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A  Dead  Weed  is  a  Good  Weed 

Chemical  Weed  Killers  Found  Satisfactory 


Time  and  time  again  problems  m 
agriculture  which  seem  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  solve  have  sprung  up.  But 
science,  with  its  trained  men,  has 
worked  unceasingly  to  find  their  solu¬ 
tions  and  to  allow  mankind  to  benefit 
from  their  solution.  Seldom  has  science 
failed  with  its  mighty  power  to  break 
down  the  opposing  forces  and  come  out 
victorious. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  mod¬ 
ern  agriculture  is  weeds  and  their  con¬ 
trol.  Some  of  these  weeds  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  eradicate  because  they 
are  modified  to  live  and  spread  under 
very  adverse  conditions.  Probablv 
some  of  the  worst  are  perennial  sow 
thistle,  twitchgrass  and  field  bindweed. 
These  spread  by  means  of  underground 
stems  and  root  stocks  and  very  intense 

o  Aivation  is  neeessarv  to  relieve  the 

«/ 

menace. 

To  control  these  weeds  by  means  of 
chemicals  rather  than  by  intense  cul¬ 
tivation  is  the  present  problem.  To 
do  this  requires  extensive  research  and 
study  which  has  already  been  going  on 
for  years  but  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Tlfe  subject  requires  knowledge  of  the 
various  chemical  reactions  in  plants 


Nothing  c^n  be  more  incorrect  than 
with,  that  physics  has  one  method. 


and  how  they  are  disturbed  by  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  chemical  weed  killers. 
Studies  must  also  be  made  as  to  the 
residual  effects  of  the  chemicals  on  the 
soil.  One  of  the  biggest  accomplish¬ 
ments  to  be  attained  is  to  perfect  a 
chemical  which  will  kill  the  more  hardy 
weeds  without  injuring  other  crops. 

At  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
experiments  with  chemical  weed  killers 
are  being  carried  on  by  the  Botany 
Department.  To  augment  this  work 
the  Ontario  Government  has  given  a 
one  thousand  dollar  fellowship  for  work 
along  this  line.  This  is  the  first  year 
of  this  fellowship  and  it  was  obtained 
b.v  Mr.  W.  31.  Gammon,  one  of  this 
year’s  graduates. 

Some  of  the  chemicals  which  have 
been  tried  out  and  found  to  give  fairlv 
good  satisfaction  are  sodium  chlorate. 
Atlacide,  Weed  Cop.  iron  sulphate,  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  copper  sulphate.  These 
have  been  applied  to  many  of  our  com¬ 
mon  and  worst  weeds. 

The  results  with  chemical  weed 
filers  have  so  far  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  give  promise  of  being  the  sol¬ 
ution  to  our  weed  problem  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day. 


the  assumption  one  sometimes  meets 
chemistry  another,  and  biology  a  third. 


• — T.  IT.  Huxley. 
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The  Packet  Loan  Library 

By  E.  C.  McLean 


If  you  can  explain  Low  to  prove 
‘‘That  a  Wife  SLoulcl  Tote  as  Her 
ins  band  Wishes*’  or  how  to  prepare  a 
simple  little  fifteen-minute  paper  on 
‘  1  The  Truth  About  the  War  ’  ’  or  ‘  ‘  Sweet 
Sixteen :  Its  Delights  and  Dangers, 
you  should  be  working  in  the  Packet 
Loan  Library.  The  aim  of  the  Library 
is  to  help  rural  organizations  such  as 
the  Junior  Farmers,  Junior  Institutes, 
and  Women's  Institutes  in  the  prepara 
tion  of  papers,  speeches,  and  debates, 
and  in  the  selection  of  plays.  Recently 
the  Department  of  English  has  been 
asked  to  supervise  this  work,  and  one 
of  its  first  steps  has  been  to  try  to 
avoid  such  embarrassing  subjects  as 
the  above. 

To  guide  speakers  and  debaters  in 
the  choice  of  subjects  upon  which 
material  is  more  readily  available  print¬ 
ed  lists  are  now  being  distributed. 
Department  of  Agricultural  Extension 
Circular  No.  1  (January,  1930)  is  a 
list  of  about  seventy-five  debate  sub¬ 
jects  for  half  of  which  material  is  al¬ 
ready  prepared  and  on  file  in  the 
Packet  Library,  ready  to  be  sent  out 
on  short  notice.  Circular  No.  7  (April, 
1930)  is  a  select  list  of  one  hundred 
plays,  copies  of  which  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  library.  A  third  circular  con¬ 
taining  lists  of  subjects  for  speeches 
and  papers  is  now  being  prepared.  In 
addition  to  this  work  supervised  by  the 
(Department  of  English,  material  on 
household  science  is  sent  out  bv  the 
staff  of  the  Macdonald  Institute.  All 
'his  service  is  free  of  charge  to  the  bor¬ 
rower. 

Although  much  of  the  work  of  the 
Packet  Loan  Library  now  has  to  do 


with  what  may  be  called  the  cultural 
side  of  life,  this  work  began  as  a  pure¬ 
ly  utilitarian  answer  to  purely  utili¬ 
tarian  needs.  About  twenty  vears  ago 
Miss  Watson,  for  whom  Watson  Hall 
was  named,  was  director  of  Macdonald 
Institute.  To  her  came  many  requests 
for  help  in  household  problems.  To 
meet  these  requests  Miss  Watson  used 
to  clip  good  articles  on  household  sci¬ 
ence  from  various  magazines  and  send 
them  out  on  loan.  When  returned,  the 
dippings  were  kept  on  file  ready  for 
the  next  inquirer.  This  filing  of  clip¬ 
pings  on  household  science  subjects 
was  the  beginning  of  Packet  Loan  Lib¬ 
rary  'work. 

So  valuable  was  this  assistance  found 
that  requests  for  help  kept  increasing, 
and  soon  people  began  to  ask  for  in¬ 
formation  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
speeches  or  papers.  As  Miss  Watson 
could  not  undertake  to  play  the  part 
of  a  general  reference  librarv  she 
turned  these  requests  over  to  the  O.A.C 
librarian  to  deal  with. 

While  the  domestic  science  material 
was  handled  at  Macdonald  Institute, 
as  it  still  is,  the  library  staff  now  un¬ 
dertook  to  answer  other  inquiries  and 
began  to  make  a  collection  of  clippings 
oi.’  such  subjects  of  general  interest  as. 
w  ere  asked  for.  Meanwhile  requests 
for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
speeches  and  debates  and  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  debate  subjects  and  plays  had 
been  coming  in  to  the  Department  of 
Liglish,  and  were  being  dealt  with 
there.  During  the  next  few  years  the 
work  of  the  Packet  Librarv,  as  it  was 
(Please  Turn  to  Page  606) 
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Review  of  Recent  Books 

By  Members  of  the  College  and  Institute  Faculties 


ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUIT 
CULTURE 

By  E.  C.  Auchter  and  H.  B.  Knapp 
John  Wiley  &  Sons  Inc.  New  York,  1929 

Any  one  interested  in  the  Fruit  In¬ 
dustry,  whether  grower,  student  or 
teacher,  will  find  this  volume  of  real 
value.  It  makes  full  use  of  new  inform¬ 
ation,  is  exceedingly  comprehensive,  yet 
written  in  an  interesting,  easily  under¬ 
stood  manner.  While  not  an  elementary 
text,  in  any  sense,  it  can  he  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  by  those  wishing  such  a  book. 

All  phases  of  the  care  of  temperate 
zone  fruits  are  thoroughly  covered  from 
the  establishing  of  the  fruit  plantation 
and  life  processes  of  the  plants  to  pack¬ 
ing  and  marketing.  Considerable  space 
is  devoted  to  harvesting,  storing,  pro¬ 
duction  and  price  data  for  the  various 
fruits. 

Successful  fruit  growing  requires  that 
the  desired  results  be  obtained  by  the 
application  of  the  particular  method  that 
is  most  adaptable  to  the  orginization  un¬ 
der  consideration.  The  authors  place 
clearly  before  the  reader  various  methods 
of  procedure  that  may  be  employed  with 
the  factors  that  govern  their  application. 

D.  A.  K. 

SOILS  AND  SOIL  MANAGEMENT 

By  Charles  Ernest  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Prof¬ 
essor  in  Soils,  Michigan  State  College 
of  Agriculture 

Delightfully  refreshing  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  and  thoroughly 
practical  in  its  application,  Soils  and  Soil 
Management,  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Miller  of 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  is  a  val¬ 
uable  reference  for  the  student  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  high  school  or  college,  and  the 


agricultural  representatives,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  handbook  for  the  man  on  the  farm. 

I  he  author  analyzes  each  soil  problem 
and  discusses  it  fully  before  outlining 
the  method  of  solving  it. 

The  text  is  full  of  excellent  illustra¬ 
tions  and  the  results  of  numerous  soil 
fertility  experiments  are  quoted  in  sup¬ 
port  of  recommendations  for  soil  treat¬ 
ment. 

This  excellent  book  is  of  further  inter¬ 
est  to  Ontario  agriculturists  because  of 
the  fact  that  Michigan’s  soils  and  agri¬ 
culture  are  for  a  large  part  almost 
identical  with  our  own  in  the  Southern 
part  of  the  Province. 

G.  N.  R. 

INDIVIDUALITY  AND  CLOTHES 

The  blue  book  of  personal  attire.  By 
Margaret  Story.  Illustrated  by  Dale  Ad¬ 
ams.  480  pp.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Co . $3.50 

Here  is  first  aid  for  the  bewildered 
woman  who  wants  to  express  her  per¬ 
sonality  in  her  clothes  and  so  manage 
her  attire  as  to  bring  out  her  good  points 
and  camouflage  her  poor  ones  and  does 
net  know  how  to  go  about  it. 

Mrs.  Story  bases  her  advice  and 
counsel  constantly  upon  an  interestingly 
worked  out  philsophv  of  clothes  and  upon 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
design  and  the  use  of  color.  She  dis¬ 
cusses  the  psychology  of  clothes,  find¬ 
ing  in  our  own  times  the  modern  ana¬ 
logue  of  famous  women  of  olden  days, 
talks  of  the  taste,  the  needs  and  the 
clothes  of  both  men  and  women  from 
infancy  to  old  age,  glances  at  the  aids 
of  beauty  offered  by  art  and  by  proper 
care  of  the  person  and  then  takes  up  the 
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fundamental  principles  of  the  technique 
of  dress  and  writes  of  color,  tone  and 
design,  offering  counsel  upon  the  lines 
and  the  colors  suitable  for  every  type  of 
figure  and  complexion.  Other  chapters 
give  advice  on  fabrics,  laces,  furs,  the 
care  of  clothes,  economy  that  can  be 
practiced  on  the  wardrobe  without  in¬ 
jury  to  its  appearance,  what  clothes  are 
suitable  for  what  occasions,  the  assembl¬ 
ing  of  a  wardrobe  that  will  be  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  individual  and  suitable  for 
various  places  and  times. 

K.  B.  D. 

EVERYDAY  FOODS 

By  Jessie  W.  Harris  and  Elizabeth  Y. 
Lacy.  Edited  by  Dr.  Alice  F.  Blood, 
Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1927,  pp. 
512  . $1.56 

Home  Economics  workers  in  general 
have  long  felt  the  need  of  definite  and 
accurate  information,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  above  mentioned  book.  The  book 
at  once  attracts  attention.  Such  chapters 
as  “Let’s  Go  Marketing,”  “What  shall 
we  have  for  Dinner,”  “Table  Service,” 
“The  School  Lunch,”  stimulate  a  desire 
to  delve  deeper.  The  book  is  written 
primarily  as  a  help  to  instructors  of 
teen-age  girls,  but  is  equally  useful  for 
the  person  in  the  home. 

The  first  three  parts  are  devoted  to 
the  items  one  needs  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  serving  of  meals,  breakfast, 
luncheon,  and  dinner.  While  the  fourth 
and  fifth  are  made  up  of  sections  on 
such  topics  as  meal  planning,  the  kitchen, 
food  for  the  children,  feeding  the  sick. 

The  modern  conception  of  home  ec¬ 
onomics  namely  “That  cooking-  is  onlv 
one  phase  of  the  activities”  is  shown  bv 

a 

the  fact  that  the  “cook  book"  is  a  distinct 
section. 

The  book  is  not  all  inclusive  but  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  person  who  has  initiative 


and  vision.  The  questions  and  problems 
listed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are 
suggestive  and  start  one  thinking  along 
all  sorts  of  avenues. 

Gaining  of  information  that  should 
function  in  every  day  life,  clear  think¬ 
ing  and  a  scientific  attitude  should  tend 
to  result  from  the  use  of  this  book.  Home 
Economics  teachers,  Women’s  Institute 
workers,  and  the  wide  awake  woman  in 
the  home  should  all  find  it  very  val¬ 
uable. 

M.  C.  K, 

DAIRY  FARMING 

By  W.  J.  Fraser,  Prof.  Dairy  Farming, 

College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  sub-title  of  this  work,  “Most 
Milk  and  Profit  Per  Acre,”  explains 
the  main  purpose  of  the  book.  The  great¬ 
est  need  to-day  in  the  Dairy  Industry  of 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States  is 
more  profit  on  dairy  farms.  Prof.  Fras¬ 
er  has  endeavored  to  point  out  to  dairy 
farmers  how  this  may  be  accomplished. 
His  slogan  is — “Better  Cows  Fed  on 
Better  and  Cheaper  Feed.”  He  shows 
that  cows  producing  4000  lbs.  milk  per 
cow,  per  year,  “just  paid  for  their  keep,” 
while  those  reaching  the  8000  lbs,  mark, 
not  only  pay  the  extra  cost  of  feeding, 
but  leave  a  profit  of  $52.00. 

He  mentions  three  ways  to  increase 
the  profit  per  cow: 

1.  Increase  production  per  cow. 

2.  Decrease  cost  of  keep. 

3.  Increase  the  price  received  per  un¬ 
it  of  product. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  “long- 
lived  cow,”  being  a  source  of  greater 
profit  than  the  short-lived  cow  which 
makes  one  or  two  big  records,  then 
peters  out. 
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Like  most  writers,  and  not  a  few 
breeders,  he  appears  to  fall  down  at  the 
point  of  breeding  for  larger  economical 
production.  Up  to  the  present  very  little 
is  known,  in  a  practical  way,  as  to  the 
application  of  breeding  principles  in  the 
building  of  a  profitable  herd.  Exper¬ 
ience  shows  that  about  one  in  five  fem¬ 
ales  are  above  standard,  and  there  is  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  their  progeny.  The  use 
of  “Proven  Sires”  is  advised. 

Corn  silage.  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clov¬ 
ers,  are  the  three  feeds  strongly  recom¬ 
mended.  Both  Author  and  Publisher 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  valuable 
addition  to  Dairy  literature. 

H.  H.  D. 

NUTRITION  AND  DIET  IN  HEALTH 
AND  DISEASE 

By  James  S.  McLester,  Philadelphia, 
W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  pp.  783.  Price  in 
Canada  . $9.00 

As  stated  by  Dr.  McLester  in  the  pre¬ 
face  of  his  book,  the  viewpoint  through¬ 
out  is  that  of  the  general  practitioner. 
Consequently  considerable  attention  is 
given  to  the  disturbed  physiology  of  the 
various  disorders  which  are  discussed. 
The  first  section  of  the  book  dealing 
with  the  nutritional  requirements  of 
health  gives  an  understanding  of  general 
physiology  on  which  are  based  modern 
ideas  of  normal  diet.  Constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  relationship  of  disturbed  and 
normal  physiology  makes  possible  intel¬ 
ligent  dietary  management  and  guards 
against  the  possibility  of  neglecting  the 
patient’s  general  nutritive  needs,  when 
attention  -is  focussed  on  one  specific 
part  of  the  diet. 

In  the  second  section,  diseases  are 
classified  as  those  in  which  diet  is  of 
paramount  importance,  and  those  in 
which  diet  is  of  varying  importance  and 
current  views  are  expressed  and  sum* 


marized  in  a  manner  which  gives  the 
reader  a  clear  understanding  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

A  section  dealing  with  food  compos¬ 
ition,  an  outline  of  the  normal  diet,  an 
excellent  chapter  on  infant  feeding, 
numbers  of  charts  and  tables  of  food 
values,  and  an  extensive  bibliography  are 
all  included  to  make  this  book  one  which 
is  of  great  value  to  dietitians  and  teach¬ 
ers. 

F.  M.  H. 

ART  OF  THINKING 

A  bock  published  by  the  Chautauqua 
Press,  written  by  a  Frenchman.  Ernest 
D  linnet,  who  writes  like  an  Englishman. 

The  “Art  of  Thinking”  is  intended  to 
stimulate  thinking.  Anyone  who  wishes 
to  think  in  a  straight  line,  and  not  in 
circles,  will  fine  help  in  these  pages. 

It  is  a  book  for  the  man  who  does  not 
wish  to  drown  his  personality  in  the 
multitude,  but  prefers  to  do  his  own 
creative  thinking. 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  of  it — read 
it. 

You  will  find  it  on  a  shelf  in  the  lib¬ 
rary  of  Macdonald  Institute. 

A.  R. 

MILK  AND  MILK  PRODUCTS 

Is  the  title  of  a  new  book  on  dairy 
topics  by  Professors  Eckles,  Combs,  and 
Macy,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Dairy  Staff,  and  published  by  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  X.  Y.  U.S.A. 

The  matter  is  presented  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  students  in  dairying  at 
Agricultural  Colleges.  Textbooks  are  be¬ 
ing  used  more  and  more  as  a  basis  for 
lectures  in  the  subject  of  farming  and 
allied  subjects. 

Space  will  not  allow  more  than  men- 
t:on  of  the  main  topics  discussed.  The 
Authors  begin  with  the  early  use  of 
(Please  turn  to  page  610) 
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EDITORIAL 


Several  months  ago  there  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Review  a  letter  from  “A 
Student’’  which  has  aroused  a  slight 
interest  among  a  number  of  graduates. 
One  graduate  in  particular  thought 
that  the  matter  of  graduate  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  very  serious  in  comparison 
with  men  from  other  colleges.  Our  can¬ 
did  opinion  is  that  these  cases  of 
O.A.C.  graduates  being  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  positions  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled  are  comparatively  few  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  average  student  if  he  intends 
to  take  up  a  certain  line  of  work  ob¬ 
tain^  employment  during  the  summer 
months  in  some  branch  of  the  business 
in  which  he  is  interested  and  thus  ob¬ 
tains  useful  and  necessary  experience 
which  serves  to  help  him  toward  a  per¬ 
manent  position  when  he  has  obtained 
his  degree.  If  a  student  does  not  do 
this  he  can  hardly  expect  to  step  into 
a  good  job  as  soon  as  he  graduates  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  he  has  experience' 


or  not.  {  -A 

What  employers  want  is  experience, 
capped  by  a  college  degree.  The  de- 
•ree  alone  is  not  sufficient  recommen¬ 
dation  to  satisfy. 

Which  is  of  more  immediate  value- 
experience  and  knowledge,  or  a  bachel¬ 
or’s  degree.  Almost  every  employer 
will  sav  experience.  But  if  a  man  has 
both  experience  and  the  degree,  he  will 
be  the  man  who  can  and  does  obtain 
the  responsible  and  important  appoint¬ 
ment. 

The  O.A.C.  Alumnae  Association  has 
become  a  very  strong  organization  in 
the  past  few  years.  It  is  made  up 
largely  of  graduates  who  have  made  a 
success  of  whatever  line  of  work  or  re¬ 
search  taken  up.  To  keep  in  touch 
with  this  association  is  one  of  the 
best  things  a  graduate  can  do.  but  to 
depend  on  an  organization  such  as  this 
i  to  ensure  employment  for  graduates  is 
]  asking  too  much. 
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We  wish  to  thank  all  those  colleges 
•nd  collegiates  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  send  the  O.A.C.  Review  a 
copy  of  their  magazine.  We  would  also 
like  to  say  that  the  students  here  ap¬ 
preciate  the  chance  to  see  what  the 
collegiates  are  doing.  The  magazines 
are  placed  in  the  reading  room  as  soon 
as  received.  One  or  two  that  are  at 
hand  ask  for  comment  and  exchanges 
but  since  only  a  very  few  of  these  mag¬ 
azines  are  now  available,  since  they 
are  passed  on  to  the  reading  room,  we 
do  not  wish  to  comment  on  only  a  few. 
So  far  as  we  know  the  name  of  every 
Collegiate  and  High  School  in  Ontario 
is  on  our  mailing  list,  so  that  every 
institution  should  receive  a  copy  once 
a  month. 

THE  COLLEGE  SONG  CONTEST 

The  committee  judging  the  entries 
have  submitted  their  report.  After 
.ong  consideration  and  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  fact  that  in  all  probability 
the  first  prize  entry  would  be  used  as 
an  official  college  song,  they  felt  the 
competition  should  be  held  open  until 
December  31st,  1930.  Several  of  the 
entries  were  very  promising,  and  with 
a  little  change  would  be  made  very 
good  college  songs.  The  committee 
were,  however,  looking  for  a  song 
something  like  “The  Old  Ontario 
Strand'’  of  Victoria  College,  rollicking 
and  catchy  yet  descriptive  and  distinc¬ 
tive.  The  committee  is  willing  to  of¬ 
fer  suggestions  or  helpful  criticisms  to 
anyone,  student  or  graduate,  who 
wishes  to  do  his  or  her  little  bit  for 
their  Alma  Mater. 


annals  of  the  College.  Next  September 
a  new  class  will  enter  into  the  life  of 
the  O.A.C.  bringing  with  it  we  know 
not  what.  At  the  same  time  new  ex¬ 
ecutives  will  be  formed  for  various 
clubs.  The  new  Students’  Council  will 
take  up  the  reins  of  student  supervision 
so  ably  held  bv  the  last  Council.  A 
number  of  new  names  will  appear  on 
the  staff  of  the  Review  taking  the 
places  of  those  who  have  graduated 
and  are  now  out  in  the  world  doing 
bigger  things.  We  who  remain  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
retiring  members  of  the  staff  for  their 
helpful  co-operation  in  trying  to  make 
this  magazine  as  interesting  as  possible. 


STUDENTS  NOT  SO  WILD  AS  IN 
PAST,  THINKS  DETECTIVE 

Lincoln,  Neb.  (By  Exchange) — Wide 
spread  drinking  orgies,  low  morals  and 
general  degradation  of  today’s  univer- 
sitv  students,  so  extensively  proclaim- 
ed  by  reformers,  are  denied  by  Walter 
Anderson,  chief  of  the  Lincoln  detec¬ 
tive  force. 

Students  may  get  their  breath  col¬ 
ored  and  imagine  they  are  “tooted  up’’ 
but  they  very  seldom  get  really  drunk, 
according  to  the  caotain. 

“People  try  to  tell  me  that  there  i ?, 
considerably  more  drinking  among  the 
student  class  now  than  when  we  had 
saloons,”  says  Captain  Anderson,  “but 
I  would  say  the  opposite  is  true.  When 
ever  there  was  a  big  football  game 
twenty-five  years  ago  it  used  to  look 
like  fully  two-third  of  the  university 
was  drunk.  Nowadays,  students  make 
rdenty  of  noise  and  confusion  after  the 


Another  year  is  now  history  in  the 


(Please  Turn  to  Page  614) 
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Graduates  Whose  Addresses  are 

Unknown 


The  following  graduates  have  been 
lost  track  of.  Any  advice  which  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Review  can  give  as  to  their 
present  addresses  would  he  appreciated 
by  A.  51.  Porter,  Registrar  of  the 
O.A.C. 


E.  Hogan,  ’16. 

51.  H.  Howitt,  ’13. 
D.  M.  Johnson,  ’08. 
H.  L.  Keegan,  ‘13. 

C.  51.  Hogar,  ‘15. 


P.  E.  Angle,  09. 

J.  Atkinson,  ’96. 

C.  N.  Avila,  ’04. 

A.  D.  Campbell.  '09. 
R.  B.  Coglan,  ’ll. 

G.  W.  Collins,  ’10. 
x\.  Corey,  ‘15. 

P.  H.  Dennis,  '08. 

R.  Diaz,  ’13. 

N.  D.  Dow,  ’20. 

A.  Eastham,  ’09. 

L.  W.  Eaton,  '93. 

D.  Eftyhiathes,  ’03. 
51.  E.  Fleming,  '23. 
J.  II.  Garritv,  ’28. 

A.  J.  Harris,  ’15. 

R.  J.  Hastings,  ’22. 

J.  R,  Higgins,  ’19. 


J.  G.  Lloyd- Jones,  ‘10. 

E.  G.  Minielly,  '20. 

C.  Hurra v  ’08. 

«/  / 

A.  McCredie,  ’06. 

J.  G.  MeFarlane,  ’21. 
I).  R.  Owens,  ’25. 

R.  51.  X.  Ross,  ’98. 

F.  R.  Shore,  ’22, 

II.  B.  Smith,  ‘06. 

A.  E.  Springstead,  '22. 
C.  II.  Stewart,  ’22. 

II.  II.  Taylor,  ’21. 

J.  L.  Tennant,  '13. 

5V.  J.  Thompson,  ’96. 

J.  R.  Vignale,  ’23. 

J.  51.  Wadsworth,  ’21. 
A.  51.  Watson,  ’22. 

R.  F.  Waugh,  ’22. 

W.  A.  Young,  ’23. 


r 
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Changes  in  Graduate  List 

June,  1930 


R.  M.  Aiton,  ’17 — whose  address  is 
R.R.  No.  1,  Agincourt,  is  an  apiarist. 

R.  D.  Allan,  ’19  — is  teaching  in  the 
Central  Collegiate  Institute,  Hamilton, 
Ont. 

M.  J.  Altenburg,  ’23  — is  a  salesman 
with  The  American  Agricultural  Chem. 
Co.,  129  Lewis  St.,  Buffalo. 

N.  S.  Anderson,  ’20 — is  a  minister  of 
the  United  Church  of  Canada,  at  Car- 
roll,  Manitoba. 

H.  L.  Atkinson,  ’30 — is  Assistant  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Representative  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Hamilton. 

R.  E.  Balch,  ’23 — is  Forest  Entomol¬ 
ogist,  Dominion  Entomological  Labor¬ 
atory,  Fredericton,  N.B. 

R.  C.  Banbury,  ’29 — is  Agricultural 
Representative,  Orangeville,  Ont. 

C.  L.  Barbaree,  ’05 — is  Field  Man¬ 
ager  for  The  Land  O’  Lakes  Creameries 
Inc.7  2201  Kennedy  St.,  Minneapolis 

A.  M.  Barr,  ’30 — is  Asst.  Agr.  Rep¬ 
resentative  at  the  Dept,  of  Agr.,  at 
C1  inton,  Ontario. 

L.  A.  Birk,  ’30  — is  assisting  in  Soil 
Survey  Work  with  the  Chemistry  Dept, 
at  the  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

N.  M.  Blaney,  ’23-  -is  Director  of 
Secondarv  Road  Institute,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  58  East 
Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  Bower,  ’07 — is  an  Assistant  Field 
Superintendent  with  the  Golden  State 
Milk  Products  Co.,  425  Batterv  St., 
San  Francisco. 

H.  R.  Boyce,  ’28 — is  doing  Landscape 
work  with  the  Horticulture  Dept., 
O.A.C.,  Guelph. 

R.  J.  Bryden,  ’16 — is  on  Fertilizer 
Extension  with  the  Chemistry  Dept.. 


O.A.C.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

C.  E.  Carbin,  ’23 — is  teaching  at  East 
York  High  School,  Coxwell  Ave.,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont. 

W.  K.  Champ,  ’  23 — is  farming  at 
Harriston,  Ont.,  R.R.  No.  2. 

L.  J.  Chapman,  ’30 — is  assisting  in 
Soil  Survey  Work  with  the  Chemistry 
Dept.,  at  the  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

M.  W.  Chepesiuk,  ’30 — is  a  Swine 
Grader  with  the  Dominion  Live  Stock 
Branch,  59  Victoria  St.,  Toronto. 

J.  J.  Chisholm,  ’23 — is  an  Investment 
Broker  at  6310  East  9th  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif. 

C.  E.  Christie,  ’29 — is  at  present  ac 
his  home,  604  Linden  Ave.,  Victoria, 
B.C. 

J.  Coke,  ’16 — is  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  with  the  Division  of  Agricultur¬ 
al  Economics,  Jackson  Building,  Otta¬ 
wa,  Ont. 

J.  A.  Cuthbertson,  ’21 — is  teaching  at 
the  Collegiate  Institute,  Fort  William, 
Ont. 

K.  E.  Deacon,  ’30 — is  farming  at  Un- 
ionville,  Ont. 

D.  A.  Dempsey,  ’30 — is  a  salesman 
in  the  Fertilizer  Dept,  of  Canada  Pack¬ 
ers  Ltd.  (Gunns).  His  address  will  be 
108  Erie  St.,  Stratford,  Ont, 

W.  A.  Dempsey,  ’30 — is  farming  at 
the  Edgewater  Farm,  R.R,  No.  1,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Ont. 

F.  Q.  Dench,  ’29 — is  Agricultural 
Representative  at  Renfrew,  Ont. 

J.  L.  Dougherty,  ’16 — is  a  Security 
Salesman.  His  address  is  29  Joseph 
St.,  Chatham,  Ont. 

D.  Elliott,  ’17  — is  underwriter  for 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
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806  Brant  Building,  Canton,  Ohio. 

H.  L.  Fair,  ’30 — is  Asst.  Agr.  Rep. 
at  the  Dept,  of  Agr.,  at  Arthur,  Out. 

C.  D.  Ferguson,  ’16 — is  Agriculturist 
for  the  Int.  Nickle  Co.,  Copper  Cliff, 
Out. 

C.  E.  Freeman,  ’25 — is  teaching  High 
School,  Burlington  High  School,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Ont. 

W.  M.  Gammon,  ’30 — is  Fellow  in 
Botany  at  the  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

L.  E.  Gilmore,  ’24 — is  Acting  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  in  Physical  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Chemistry  at  the  North  Dakota 
Agr.  College,  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 

T.  0.  Graham,  ’28 — is  in  charge  of 
Small  Fruit  and  Garden  Research  Work 
at  the  Dominion  Experiment  Station, 
Morclen,  Man. 

N.  G.  Griffiths,  ’30 — is  pursuing  grad¬ 
uate  work  in  Physical  Education  at 
the  Springfield  College,  Springfield, 
Mass.  His  address  is  1487  Mountain 
St.,  Montreal,  Que. 

J.  S.  Hamill,  ’30  — is  farming  at  Tn- 
gersoll,  Ont. 

M.  L.  Hancock,  ’22 — is  a  Landscape 
Gardener  at  Bowmanville,  Ont. 

D.  H.  Hart,  ’22 — is  farming  at  R.R 
No.  6,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

G.  E.  R.  Hervey,  ’  23 — is  doing  re¬ 
search  work  on  the  corn  borer.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  22  De  Lancev  Drive,  Geneva, 
N.Y. 

D.  G.  Hewer,  ’30  — is  an  assistant  in 
the  Division  of  Bacteriology,  C.E.F , 
Ottawa,  Ont, 

H.  R.  Horning,  ’23 — is  a  Wholesale 
Seed  Merchant,  at  52  Peter  St.,  Toron¬ 
to,  Ont. 

C.  N.  Howarth,  ’21  — is  the  Toronto 
Manager  for  Empire  Life,  36  Toronto 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

S.  R.  Howe,  ’30 — is  Plant  Manager 
for  the  Belleville  Creameries,  Belleville, 
Ont. 


G.  Hull,  ’30 — intends  to  enter  O.C.E. 
this  Fall.  His  address  is  146  Suffolk 
St.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

S.  D.  Irvine,  ’21 — is  a  Swine  Grader 
with  the  Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch, 
Ottawa. 

D.  R.  Irvine,  ’14 — is  farming  at  Elm¬ 
wood,  Ont. 

Norman  James,  ’18 — is  Asst.  Prof, 
of  Bacteriology  at  the  Manitoba  Agri- 
cultural  College,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

T.  H.  Jukes,  ’30 — is  a  Research  Schol¬ 
ar  under  the  Ontario  Research  Foun¬ 
dation.  He  is  working  under  the  Dept, 
oc  Biochemistry,  University  of  Toron¬ 
to.  Toronto. 

H.  L.  Laing,  ’22  — is  Manager  of  the 
Beatrice  Creamery,  2002  Howard  St , 
Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  Lamont,  ’19 — is  Manager  of  the 
O.  Anderson  Book  Store  in  Guelph.  His 
address  is  107  Palmer  St,,  Guelph. 

A.  V.  Langton,  ’30 — is  Asst.  Agr. 
Rep.  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Markdale,  Ont. 

E.  M.  MacKey,  ’29  — is  a  Graduate 
Assistant  with  the  Department  of  Field 
Crops,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Alta. 

G.  MacKinney,  ’26 — is  a  Soil  Chem¬ 
ist  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  Tela, 
Honduras,  Central  America, 

R.  B.  MacConachie,  ’96 — is  rector  of 
St.  Matthias  Church,  Coldwater,  Ont. 

G.  O.  Madden,  ’14 — is  Junior  Plant 
Pathologist  with  the  Dominion  Lab.  of 
Plant  Pathology,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

H.  G.  Masters,  ’28 — is  a  salesman 
with  Toronto  Elevators,  John  St.,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont. 

A.  H.  Martin,  ’24 — is  with  the  De¬ 
partment  oi  Agriculture,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Toronto,  Ont. 

T.  M.  Matthews,  ’21 — -is  an  Invest¬ 
ment  Broker,  69  Metcalfe  St.  N., 
Guelph,  Ont. 
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C.  M.  Michael,  T8 — is  a  Feed  and 
Seed  Inspector,  Dominion  Seed  Branch, 
86  Collier  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

G.  A.  McCagne,  ’28 — is  with  Gunn  & 
Langlois,  Clinton.  Ont. 

J.  W.  McCalla,  ’30 — -is  farming  at 
K.R.  Xo.  2,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

W.  B.  McCallum,  ’84 — is  Chief  Bot¬ 
anist  for  the  American  Rubber  Produc¬ 
ers,  Salinas,  Calif. 

D.  J,  McCarthy,  ’00 — is  living  at  388 
Rogers  St.,  Peterborough,  Ont. 

E.  E.  McClellan,  ’30 — -is  Asst.  Agr. 
Rep.  at  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Es¬ 
sex.  Ont. 

I.  McLeod,  ’29 — is  Agricultural  Re- 
presentative  at  Clinton,  Ont. 

J.  A,  McKean,  ’30 — is  a  Dairy  In¬ 
spector  with  the  Dairy  Branch,  Dept 
of  Agriculture,  Truro,  X.S. 

W.  3.  McMullen,  ’22 — is  a  Swine 
Grader.  His  address  is  129  William 
Sr.,  Waterloo.  Ont. 

F.  G.  North,  ’23 — is  with  the  Stinson 
Reeb  Builders  Supply  Co.,  360  Dor¬ 
chester  St.  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 

L.  B.  Pett,  ’30 — is  Fellow  in  Chem¬ 
istry  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col 
lege,  Guelph,  Ont. 

D.  F.  Putnam,  ’27 — -is  a  Graduate 
Student  at  Macdonald  College.  St. 
Anne  de  Bellevue.  Que. 

E.  Renouf,  ’30 — is  a  Potato  Inspector 
with  the  Dom.  Division  of  Botanv.  His 
address  is  Box  70,  O.A.C.,  Guelph.  Ont. 

H.  L.  Ren  wick,  ’22 — is  a  Salesman 
for  the  Dominion  Woollens  Worsted, 
Mayor  Building,  Montreal,  Que. 

W.  Robinson,  ’18 — is  an  Entomol¬ 
ogist  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  516 
Pathology  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  A.  Rowlands,  ’21 — is  Assistant- 
State  Leader  of  County  Agents,  College 
of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin.  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

W.  R.  M.  Scott,  ’ll — is  teaching  at 


tire  Lippincott  Technical  School,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont. 

J.  A.  Sample,  ’21 — is  an  Accountant. 

His  address  is  Garden  Court  Apts., 
Windsor,  Ont. 

W.  E.  Sean,  ’23—  -is  Assistant  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Border  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Wind¬ 
sor,  Ont. 

J.  M.  Shales,  ’19— is  teaching  at  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indi¬ 
ana.  U.S.A. 

C.  A.  S.  Smith,  ’23— is  District  In¬ 
spector.  Plant  Insp.  Div.„  Dom.  Entom. 
Branch,  309  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Winnipeg. 

C.  E.  S.  Smith,  ’23— is  Canadian  Gov. 
Agent,  38  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  X.Y. 

H.  S.  Steckle,  ’16 — is  farming  in  Es¬ 
sex.  Ont.  R.R.  No.  1. 

W.  J.  Tawse,  ’15 — is  with  the  Co-op¬ 
erative  Federate,  St.  Paul  St.,  Mont¬ 
real,  P.Q. 

J.  L.  Tennant,  ’13 — has  completed 
bis  work  for  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Cornell  University.  He  is  Asst.  Agr. 
Economist  at  the  Agr.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  at  the  Rhode  Island  State  College 
His  address  is  36  Exchange  Place 
Room  514,  Providence.  Rhode  Island. 

H.  L.  Thomas,  ’25  — is  teaching  at  the 
London  Technical  School,  London.  Ont 

A.  G.  3.  du  Toit,  ’22 — is  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Ixopo,  Union 
of  South  Africa. 

J.  D.  TothiTJ,  TO — is  Director  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Uganda  Protectorate.  En¬ 
tebbe.  East  Africa. 

H.  M.  Townsend,  ’29 — is  an  Tee 
Cream  Manufacturer  with  the  Acme 
Dairy,  Berkley  St..  Toronto,  Ont. 

N.  H.  Walker,  ’30  — is  farming  at 
Burlington.  Ont. 

G.  0.  Warren.  ’27  — is  a  Landscapist 
at  the  Acadia  University,  Wolfville. 

(Please  Turn  to  Page  612) 
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Year  ’30  Graduates 

Convocation  Followed  by  Laying  of  Corner  Stone 

of  N  ew  Residence 


Thirty-three  graduates  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agri¬ 
culture  at  the  annual  convocation  held 
in  the  War  Memorial  Hall.  The  de¬ 
grees  were  conferred  by  Right  Hon.  Sir 
William  Mulock,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Addresses  were 
also  delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Falconer 
and  Premier  Ferguson,  the  latter  gain¬ 
ing  great  popularity  with  Macdonald 
Hall  when  he  requested  a  holiday  for 
the  girls  on  the  following  Monday;  a 
request  which  was  readily  granted. 

T.  H.  Jukes  and  L.  A.  Birk  tied  for 
the  first  place  during  the  year,  with  an 
average  of  88  per  cent,  and  were 

Life  on  the  “Hill”  still  retains  many 
attractions  in  spite  of  the  absence  of 
the  men  students.  This  year  there  are 
over  thirty  students  employed  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  College  and 
times  are  by  no  means  dull.  The  soft- 
ball  team,  known  as  the  “Havmakers 
under  the  able  leadership  of  “Hay¬ 
wire”  Goodwillie,  the  well  known  hoc¬ 
key  player,  is  maintaining  the  good 
reputation  which  the  College  has  in 
sports,  and  several  games  have  been 
played  with  local  teams.  The  “Hay- 


awarded  proficiency  prizes  by  Dr. 
Christie. 

Following  the  convocation  service 
the  cornerstone  of  the  new  administra¬ 
tive  building  and  students’  residence 
was  laid  by  Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson 
and  a  copper  box,  containing  many  ar¬ 
ticles,  which  will  be  of  interest  in  years 
to  come,  was  placed  in  the  receptacle 

by  Hon.  Lincoln  Goldie,  Provincial 

*/  * 

Secretary. 

A  garden  party  on  the  Macdonald 
Hall  campus  and  a  dance  in  the  Ha1! 
a+  night  successfully  completed  this 
memorable  day  for  the  graduating  class 
of  Year  ’30. 


makers”  held  a  very  good  dance  in  the 
Cafeteria  on  Saturday  evening,  June 
14th,  the  last  one  before  the  girls  of 
Macdonald  Hall  leave. 

On  July  3rd  the  summer  school 
urses  will  commie ase  an]  e  ill  last  for 
six  weeks.  Also  numerous  conventions 
are  dated  and  already  wsits  have  been 
made  by  a  party  of  Agricultural  Edi¬ 
tors  from  the  States,  another  party  of 
Extension  Workers  from  North  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  several  other  parties  and 
(Please  Turn  to  Page  614) 
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News  and  Views 

Parasites  in  Swine 


IS  there  any  problem  at  this  time  which 
deserves  more  careful  study  and  at¬ 
tention  in  swine  husbandry  than  does 
the  question  of  parasites  ?  It  makes  no 
difference  what  type  of  hog  you  raise, 
if  you  are  feeding,  besides  the  hog, 
numerous  parasites,  such  as  intestinal 
round  worms  (ascarids,)  lung  worms, 
etc.,  your  profits  are  diminished  mater¬ 
ially.  More  than  that,  the  parasite  weak¬ 
ens  the  vital  organs  of  the  digestive 
system  or  other  organs  of  the  body  so 
that  the  hogs  are  unable  to  utilize  their 
feed  to  the  best  advantage  and  they  be¬ 
come  a  liability  instead  of  an  asset  to 
the  farmer. 

At  the  Dominion  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tion,  Rosthern,  Saskatchewan,  detailed 
records  regarding  the  health  of  numer¬ 
ous  litters  have  been  kept  from  birth  to 
marketing  weight  (200  pounds).  From 
these  records  it  appears  that  the  critical 
period  of  a  pig's  life  is  from  the  fourth 
to  the  twelfth  week,  the  time  when  they 
are  nursing  the  sow,  and  the  first  four 
weeks  after  weaning. 

Symptoms  indicating  the  presence  of 
parasites  appeared  to  develop  gradually, 
the  first  indication  being  slight  scouring 
followed  by  coughing  and  sluggishness, 
with  no  strong  desire  for  nursing.  In 
litters  where  these  symptoms  were  very 
pronounced  there  was,  as  a  rule,  a  very 
high  percentage  of  mortality  and  in 
practically  every  case  the  entire  litter 
showed  similar  symptoms.  The  litters 
which  showed  none  of  these  symptoms 
.appeared  very  active  from  the  fourth  to 
the  twelfth  week.  The  pigs  which  sur¬ 
vived  in  litters  which  appeared  to  be  af¬ 


fected  with  parasites  were  slaughtered 
on  reaching  200  pounds  in  weight  and  an 
examination  made  at  the  abattoir  by  a 

qualified  veterinary  surgeon.  In  pract¬ 
ically  every  case  ascarids  were  found, 
verying  in  number  from  one  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fiftyThree  in  one  pig.  The 
hog  which  had  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  ascarids  was  marketed  on  the  223rd 
day  after  birth,  whereas  pigs  from  lit¬ 
ters  which  showed  no  trace  of  ascarids 
were  marketed  at  the  174th  to  the  206th 
day  after  birth.  The  amount  of  meal 
required  per  100  pounds  gain  was  mat¬ 
erially  increased  in  the  litters  which 
showed  the  presence  of  parasites. 

Preventive  measures  against  parasites 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly,  some 
of  which  are  sanitation,  which  implies 
thorough  disinfecting  of  pens  previous 
to  farrowing  and  from  farrowing  time 
on,  giving  a  recommended  vermifuge  to 
the  sow  a  few  weeks  previous  to  farrow¬ 
ing,  thorough  washing  of  the  sow  two  or 
three  days  previous  to  farrowing  and 
disinfecting  with  creolin.  Last  but  not 
least,  the  pigs  should  not  be  allowed  to 
run  on  the  same  land  year  after  year.  On 
the  average  farm  the  sows  and  litters 
can  be  kept  on  new  land  nearly  every 
year.  This  will  assist  in  keeping  the 
pigs  free  from  parasites,  thus  retaining 
their  health  and  vigor  and  increasing  the 
farmer's  net  income  from  his  hogs.  Pre¬ 
vention  is  undoubtedly  better  than  cure 
in  the  case  of  parasites. 

A.  H.  O.  Colbert, 
Dominion  Experimental  Station, 

Rosthern,  Sask. 

(Please  Turn  to  Page  616) 
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Macdonald  Examination  Results 


The  standing  of  the  students  is  rated 
on  the  average  of  the  three  term  exam¬ 
inations. 

SENIOR  NORMALS 


1.  Miss  0.  Wallace  . 83.27 

2.  Miss  IT.  Dorman  . ..79.94 

3.  Miss  R.  Rannie  . 78. 

4.  Miss  H.  Bates  . 77.83 

5.  Miss  R.  Kernaghan  . 76.33 

6.  Miss  E.  Rivington  . 75.22 

7.  Miss  E.  Cobban  . 74.66 

8.  Miss  M.  Craven  . 73.05 

9  Miss  F.  Cunningham . 72.11 

10.  Miss  B.  Craven  . 70.33 

11.  Miss  G.  Fralick  . 69.11 

12.  Miss  E.  Currie . 68.94 

SENIOR  ASSOCIATES 

1.  Miss  M.  Annandale . 76.27 

2.  Miss  M.  MacLaren . 75.5 

3.  Miss  H.  Gage  . .  . . .  .75.22 

4.  Miss  E.  McGeen  . 75.11 

5.  Miss  I.  Lockerbie  . 74.38 

6.  Miss  J.  Walker . 73.83 

7.  Miss  H.  Walsh  . 73.77 

8.  Miss  N.  Deacon  . 72.33 

9.  Miss  A.  Becker . 72. 

10.  Miss  O.  English  . 71.23 

11.  Miss  G.  Mcllroy  . 71.16 

12.  Miss  M.  Tucker  . 70.83 

13.  Miss  M.  A.  Rose  . 70.55 

14.  Miss  H.  Hall  . 70  5 

15.  Miss  M.  Fulton  . 70.33 

16.  Miss  E.  Teeple  . 69.63 


17.  Miss  M.  Van  Sickle . 68.55 

18.  Miss  E.  Nickle  . 68.44 

19.  Miss  K.  McDonald . 68.22 

20.  Miss  *J.  Groves  . 68.22 

21.  Miss  B.  Grobb  . 68. 

22.  Miss  H.  Wagg  . 67.27 

23.  Miss  R.  Askew  . 67.05 

24.  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith  . 6.6.72 

25.  Miss  N.  Greene  . 66.66 

26.  Miss  I.  Day  . 66.66 

27.  Miss  D.  Hayes  . 66.55 

28.  Miss  O.  Nightingale . 66.5 

29.  Miss  A.  C.  McCorquodale  . .  .66.27 

30.  Miss  N.  Thomson  . 65.88 

31.  Miss  G.  Burnett  . 65.61 

32.  Miss  J.  Kennedy  . 65  44 

33.  Miss  R.  Sinclair  . 65.33 

34.  Miss  E.  Trimble  . 65.11 

35.  Miss  M.  Goodbrand . 65.11 

36.  Miss  M.  Hamilton  . 65. 

37.  Miss  H.  McKercher  . 64.83 

38.  Miss  I.  Wilson  . 64.83 

39.  Miss  H.  Macdonald  . 64.61 

40.  Miss  J.  McCorquodale  . 64.61 

41.  Miss  M.  Bryans  . 64.33 

42.  Miss  Elspeth  Smith  . 63.43 

43.  Miss  M.  Tufford . 63.27 

44.  Miss  E.  McLaughlin  . 62.72 

45.  Miss  J.  Alsop . 62.27 

SENIOR  INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 

1.  Miss  B.  Irvin  . 80.46 

2.  Miss  D.  Smyth  . 77.46 

3.  Miss  M.  .Johnston . 76.61 
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4. 

Miss 

E.  James  . 

. 75.8 

5. 

Mrs. 

M.  Wright  . 

. 72.8 

6. 

Miss 

M.  Ware  . 

. 72.26 

7. 

Miss  F.  Pells . 

. 71.26 

8. 

Miss 

D.  Lockard  . 

. 69.6 

9. 

Miss 

G.  McLauchlan  .  . 

. 69.53 

10. 

Miss  M.  Hart . 

. 67.4 

11. 

Miss 

K.  Stalker  . 

. 66:80 

12. 

Miss 

Elsie  McCall  .  .  .  . 

. 66.8 

13. 

Miss 

H.  Snyder  . 

14. 

Miss 

E.  Millsap  . 

. 62.73 

HOMEMAKERS 

_L. 

Miss 

M.  Bisson . 

k  » 

Miss 

D.  Diamond . 

3. 

Miss  E.  Milne  . 

4. 

Miss 

R.  Barbour  . 

. 73.4 

5. 

Miss  H.  AYhetstone  .  .  .  . 

. 72.14 

6. 

Miss 

AT  Wallev . 

«/ 

. 71.14 

7. 

Miss 

F.  Goulding . 

. 71.01 

8. 

Miss 

K.  Stapler  . 

. 70.52 

9. 

Miss 

M.  Steinhoff . 

. 69.91 

10 

Miss 

M.  A.  Ross  . 

. 68.6 

11. 

Miss 

A.  R viands  . 

»/ 

. 68.04 

12. 

Miss  E.  Turner . 

13. 

Miss 

M.  Ritchie  . 

. 67.09 

14. 

Miss 

B.  Zimmerman  .  . 

. 67. 

15. 

Miss  M.  HoTrell . 

. 66.90 

16. 

Miss 

AI.  Misener . 

. 66.52 

17. 

Miss 

M.  Skinner  . 

. 66.40 

IS. 

Miss 

C.  Allan  . 

. 65.57 

19. 

Miss 

A.  Harrison . 

. 65.52 

20. 

Miss 

E.  McLean  . 

21. 

Miss 

F.  Christv  . 

22. 

Miss 

F.  Moodie  . 

. 64.85 

23. 

Miss  H.  Gilbertson  .  .  .  . 

. 64.2S 

24. 

Miss 

L.  Woodley  . 

«/ 

. 64.04 

25. 

Miss 

M.  Long  . 

. 63.57 

26. 

Miss 

D  Ro°’r'’^s 

-  '  ^  / 

27. 

Miss 

J.  McAIillan . 

. 61.57 

28. 

Miss  J.  McKenzie . 

. 61,38 

Conditioned 

29. 

Miss  P.  Campbell . 

. 57.47 

30. 

Miss 

H.  Biavlock  . 

i 

. 57.14 

OPTIONAL 


1.  Miss  Margaret  Hutton . 78.5* 

2.  Miss  A.  McDougall  . 45.80 


(AY.  Cookery  Xo.  36;  Foods  No. 
24;  Child  Study  No.  24) 


JUNIOR  NORMALS 


1. 

Miss 

H.  Mather  . 

.80.1 

o 

Miss 

A.  Jamieson  . 

.79.4 

3. 

Miss 

D.  Bisson  . ,  . 

.77.7 

4. 

Miss 

M.  McDiarmid  . 

.  .77.6 

5. 

Aliss 

F.  Fennell  . 

6. 

Miss 

L.  Torgersen  . 

7. 

Miss 

S.  Hemingwav  . 

r-  n  n 

8. 

Miss 

E.  Masson  . 

9. 

Miss 

M.  Howe  . 

10. 

Miss  R.  Movie  . 

..73.7. 

11. 

Miss  L.  Ruttle  . 

.73.7 

12. 

Miss 

O.  McLaughlin  . 

.  .73.1 

13. 

Sister  Francis  Clare . 

.73. 

14. 

Miss 

I.  Cooper  . 

.72.8 

15. 

Miss 

H.  Elder  . 

.70.5 

JUNIOR  ASSOCIATES 

1. 

Miss 

H.  Tavlor  . 

«. 

.79.8 

2. 

Miss 

E.  vnenev  . 

n 

0. 

Miss 

H.  Evans  . 

.76.95 

A 

■±. 

Miss 

AI.  McMillan  . 

.76.9 

5. 

Miss 

E.  Scott  . 

.  76.75 

6. 

Miss 

M.  Sanderson  . 

.76.25 

7. 

Miss 

C.  Cunningham . 

.74.45 

8. 

Miss 

M.  Ferguson  . 

.73.7 

0 
kJ  . 

Miss 

R.  Baltzer  . 

.73.25 

10. 

Miss 

M.  AYaddell  . 

.  79.95 

11. 

Miss 

A.  Ti email  . 

79  Q 

1  o 
_L  — . 

Miss 

C.  Johnston  ......... 

.  .72  7 

13. 

Miss 

D.  Davis  . 

.72.0 

14. 

Miss 

R.  Barns  . 

.71.8 

15. 

Miss 

M.  Penhale  . 

.71.7 

16. 

Miss 

J.  Dunn . 

.78.5 

17. 

Miss 

M.  E.  Seatle  . 

.72.5 

IS. 

Miss 

E.  Bannerman . 

19. 

Miss 

E.  Drurv  . 

« 

.69. 

20. 

Miss 

B.  Sproule  . 

.69. 

21. 

Miss 

AI.  Algie  . 

.68.35 

Cl  CM 
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22.  Miss  R.  Christner  . 68.25 

23.  Miss  M.  White  . 68.25 


24.  Miss  A.  Moore  . 68.2 

25.  Miss  A.  Rollins  . 63.1 

26.  Miss  M.  McDonell  . 68. 

27.  Miss  W.  Rowe  . 67.7 

28.  Miss  M.  McCormack  . 67.1 

29.  Miss  I.  Garland  . - . 67.05 

30.  Miss  V.  Nugent  . 66.75 

31.  Miss  L.  Christie  . 66.65 

32.  Miss  M.  McMullen . 66.45 

33.  Miss  G.  Hewitt . 66.4 

34.  Miss  M.  Bailev  . 66.4 

«/ 

35.  Miss  A.  Kennedy  . 66.25 

36.  Miss  E.  Broaclfoot  . 66.2 

87.  Miss  D.  Miller . 66. 

3b.  Miss  I.  Chatwin  . 65.95 

39.  Miss  G.  Nichols  . 65.9 

40.  Miss  K.  Hill . 65.55 

41.  Miss  B.  Willard  . 65.35 

42.  Miss  I.  West  . 65.1 

43.  Miss  K.  Wiegand  . 64.6 

44.  Miss  M.  Beattie  . 63.95 

-5.  Miss  H.  Mathews  . 63.85 

48.  Miss  Merle  Bull  . .63.2 

47.  Miss  A.  McCannell . 63.1 

48.  Miss  M.  Laidlaw  . 62.95 


49.  Miss  M.  Comstock  . 62.8 

59.  Miss  D.  Richards  . 62.6 

51.  Miss  D.  Hopkins  . 61.8 

52.  Miss  A.  Kellock  . 61.75 

53.  Miss  E.  Coombs  . 61.6 

54.  Miss  M.  Blair  . 61.1 

55.  Miss  L.  Hill . 60.9 

56.  Miss  M.  Lee . 60.55 

>57.  Miss  K.  Macpherson  . 60.3 

Conditioned 

58.  Miss  J.  Harvey . 62.55 

«/ 

(Biology  No.  36) 


59.  Miss  I.  Wunnenberg . 61.25 

(Chemistry  No.  25) 

JUNIOR  INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 


1.  Mrs.  A.  Barber  . 81.28 

2.  Miss  R.  Crawford  . 75.88 

3.  Miss  M.  Hutchings . 75.85 

4.  Miss  L.  Webster . 70.3 

5.  Miss  P.  Church  . 68.65 

6.  Sis  er  St.  James  . 67.19 

7.  Miss  W.  Couse  . 66.65 

8.  Miss  K.  Hassard  . 65.8 

9.  Miss  E.  Bovair  . 63.25 


AUtmtme  Knns 

Jeanne  L.  Black,  Correspondent 


A  very  pleasant  afternoon  was  spent 
-■at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Foster. 
Waterloo,  recently;  the  occasion  being 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kitchener 
and  Waterloo  Macdonald  Club.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
year : — 

President — Mrs.  Foster. 

Vice-President — Miss  Frances  Dent. 

Secretary — Miss  Olive  Brubaker. 

Treasurer — Miss  Ina  Moore. 

One  of  our  members,  Mrs.  A.  R 
Kaufman,  visited  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  the 


club  was  very  much  interested  in  hear 
ing  her  descriptions  and  impressions 
of  the  trip,  a  few  of  which  follow: — 
Danish  farms  are  models  of  neatness 
and  order.  The  farmhouses  and  barns 
are  built  together  to  form  a  square, 
with  the  inner  court  serving  as  a  barn 
yard.  Buildings  are  whitewashed  an 
nually,  making  a  pleasing  contrast  with 
the  red  tile  roofs  and  green  pasture 
fields.  Flags  are  flown  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  which  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  picture.  There  are  no  billboards  in 
any  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  to 
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mar  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

Copenhagen  is  an  attractive  city  or 
over  500.000  population  and  is  built  on 
two  islands.  It  has  over  a  dozen  large 
parks  throughout  the  city  and  these 
were  originally  castle  grounds  for  roy¬ 
alty.  There  are  still  several  castles 
hat  date  back  as  far  as  the  fourteenth 
century  and  are  now  owned  by  the 
city.  Some  old  narrow  streets  remain 
but  most  of  the  new  ones  are  from  80 
to  100  feet  wide  with  special  paths  and 
curbs  on  each  side  for  bicycles.  There 
are  many  canals,  and  small  steamers 
are  in  evidence  in  most  unexpected 
places  as  one  turns  the  street  corners. 

Sweden  is  only  seven  miles  from  Den¬ 
mark  at  the  nearest  point.  The  nation¬ 
al  fuel  is  wood.  Southern  Sweden  had 
good  agricultural  land  but  farther 
north  the  country  becomes  hilly  and 
less  fertile.  Many  of  the  farmers  arc 
also  watchmakers,  as  some  occupation 
is  necessary  for  them  during  the  long 

dark  days  of  winter  when  there  are 
«/ 

only  a  few  hours  of  daylight  which  is 
little  better  than  twilight. 

Stockholm,  between  the  Baltic  Sea 
and  a  large  inland  lake,  is  built  on  four¬ 
teen  rocky  and  hilly  islands.  Water, 
ships,  and  bridges,  can  be  seen  every¬ 
where  and  hundreds  of  small  motor 
boats  are  tied  to  the  long  wharves  in 
the  residential  districts.  The  city  hall 
is  most  attractive,  and  was  completed 
only  a  few  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  ten 
million  dollars. 

Norway,  with  its  many  rivers,  moun¬ 
tains,  and  waterfalls,  has  hydro  elec¬ 
tric  power  which  is  less  expensive  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  Farmers 
operate  machinery  by  waterpower  de¬ 
veloped  on  their  own  property.  The 
valleys  are  fertile  and  used  for  farm¬ 
ing,  but  the  higher  levels  are  practic¬ 


ally  inaccessible  and  used  mainl3r  for 
grazing  as  the  slopes  are  so  steep  that 
even  partial  cultivation  seems  impos¬ 
sible. 

The  state  owned  railway  across  Nor¬ 
way  is  a  marvel  of  engineering  similar 
to  the  Railways  in  the  Canadian  Roc¬ 
kies.  Oslo,  the  capital  of  the  country 
is  a  modern  city  which  is  built  in  a 
valley  and  on  surrounding  hills,  at  the 
head  of  a  salt-water  fjord  about  100 
miles  from  the  sea  and  is  accessible  to 
ocean  liners.  The  hillsides  afford  many 
good  places  for  toboggan  slides  and 
skiing. 

The  Scandinavians  on  the  whole  are 
a  healthy  and  industrious  people  and 
any  country  receiving  them  as  immi- 
grants  can  consider  itself  fortunate. 


’30  GRADUATES  WHO  WILL  BE  IN 
TORONTO 

Janet  Kennedy,  405  Palmerston  Ave. 

Hattie  Gage,  Toronto  General  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Mildred  Tucker,  Western  Hospital, 
Toronto. 

Edna  Cobban,  Havergal  College,  Jar¬ 
vis  St. 

Marie  Bryans,  Wellesley  Hospital. 

Isabel  Lockerbie,  St.  Mike  ’s  Hospital. 

Helen  Walsh,  St.  Mike’s  Hospital. 

Marian  Van  Sickle,  Toronto  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital. 

Marjorie  Hamilton,  Sick  Children’s 
Hosnital. 

Helen  McKercher,  Sick  Children  N- 
Hospital. 

Helen  Bates,  Toronto  University. 

Alice  Becker,  Toronto  General  Hos 
pital. 

Jessie  McCorquodale,  Toronto  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital. 

Jean  Groves,  Western  Hospital  fat¬ 
ten  Jan.  1). 

Peggy  Hart,  Western  Hospital 
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Millionaire  (to  some  newspaper 
men) — I  owe  all  of  my  success  to  per¬ 
sonal  pluck,  just  pluck.  Pluck,  my 
men,  is  the  greatest  guarantee  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

Reporter  (one  not  so  dumb  as  the 
rest) — How  do  you  find  the  right  peo¬ 
ple  to  pluck,  Sirt 


Feudal  Lord — Daughter,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  you  were  misbehaving  while 
I  was  away. 

Daughter — Oh,  sire,  in  what  manor, 
in  what  manor? — Missouri  Outlaw. 


Vengeance  is  Sweet 

Johnny  Wimple  went  to  the  dentist 
to  have  an  aching  tooth  pulled  and 
when  it  was  out,  he  asked  for  it. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?” 
asked  the  dentist. 

“I’m  gonna  take  the  dura  thing 
home  and  stuff  sugar  into  it  and  watch 
it  ache,”  said  Johnny  darkly. 


She — What  would  I  get  cooking  like 
this  for  you  every  day? 

Husband — My  life  insurance — The 
Carillon,  Ottawa. 


Ross — My  girl  is  divine. 

Shearer — “Yours  may  be  divine,  but 
mine  is  de  berries. 


A  young  negro,  after  a  year’s  ab¬ 
sence,  returned  one  day  to  his  mother’s 
cabin  and  after  being  greeted  by  his 


fond  parent,  the  following  conversa¬ 
tion  ensued : 

“Whar  you  been  all  dis  time,  Ras- 
tus?” 

“Ah  been  with  a  circus.” 

“What  you  all  do  with  de  circus?” 

“Ah  was  a  lion  tamer.” 

“Go  Tong,  Rastus  "you  ain’t  no  lion 
tamer,  you  is  jes’  a  lyin’  nigger.” 


“Are  you  secretly  married  to  Hel- 
en?” 

“Nope,  she  knows  it.” 


Some  Reward 

A  naval  officer  fell  overboard,  and 
was  rescued  by  a  seaman.  The  officer 
asked  his  rescuer  how  he  could  reward 
him. 

1  The  best  way,  sir,”  said  Jack,  “is 
to  say  nothing  about  it.  If  my  mates 
knew  I’d  pulled  you  out,  they’d  chuck, 
me  in.” 


“Did  you  notice,”  asked  one  lady  of 
another,  “that  Mrs.  ’Awkins  'ad  a 
black  eye?” 

‘ ‘  Did  I  not  ?  ’ ’  was  the  answer.  1 1  And 
er  ’usband  not  out  of  prison  for  an¬ 
other  week.  I  don’t  call  it  respectable, 
I  don’t.” 


First  Mother — Did  your  daughter 
pass  her  examinations? 

Second  Mother — No.  The}r  asked 
her  questions  about  things  that  occur¬ 
red  before  she  was  born. 
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BEST 
THAT 
GROW 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
CATALOGUE  TO  INTENDING  PURCHASERS 

W?  RENNIE  CP  LIMITED 

TORONTO 

ALSO  AT  MONTREAL- VANCOUVER 


THE  PACKET  LOAN  LIBRARY 

(Continued  from  Page  588) 
then  called,  was  carried  on  in  the  Mas¬ 
sey  Library  by  the  library  staff  with 
material  assistance  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Lionel  Stevenson 
was  made  Director  of  Extension  he 
took  over  the  Package  Library  work 
as  an  activity  of  his  department  and 
placed  it  in  charge  of  Miss  M.  K.  Mac¬ 
donald  who  also  acted  as  his  secretary. 
This  was  the  situation  until  a  couple 
years  ago,  for  after  Dr.  Stevenson’s 
resignation  as  Director  of  Extension 
Miss  Macdonald  continued  to  carry  on 
Pie  work  of  the  Package  Library. 
When  Dr.  Christie  became  President 
of  the  College  lie  asked  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English  to  undertake  the  sup¬ 


ervision  and  direction  of  the  work  of 
the  Packet  Loan  Library  while  retain¬ 
ing  it  as  one  of  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Extension.  The  mater¬ 
ial  in  the  library  has  now  been  com-  - 
pletely  reorganized.  Much  new  mater¬ 
ial  has  been  added,  and  lists  have  been 
prepared  making  it  all  more  readily 
available.  Miss  Macdonald  still  acts 

as  its  secretary. 

«/ 

The  need  for  such  work  as  that  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Library  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  within  a  little  over  half 
ar  dozen  years  the  number  of  requests 
for  assistance  has  increased  from  about 
six  hundred  a  year  to  over  three  thou¬ 
sand.  With  the  distribution  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  circulars  mentioned  above, 
a  further  rapid  increase  in  the  work  of 
the  Packet  Loan  Library  is  expected. 
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Get  more  profits  from  your 

farm.  End  waste,  vermin- 
loss,  repair  bills.  “What  the 
Farmer  can  do  with  Conrete” 
tells  how. 

It  gives  full  plans  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  building  concrete  stable 
floors  and  foundations,  manure 
pits,  root  cellars  and  many  other 
fire  safe,  permanent  improve¬ 
ments. 

Make  more  money  by  modern¬ 
izing  your  farm.  Act  now.  Just 
fill  m  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it. 

Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 

Canada  Cement  Company  Building 
1751  Phillips  Square  Montreal 
Sales  Offices  at: 


Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 

Canada  Cement  can  be  obtainel  from  over 
2, OX)  dealers  in  nearly  every  cicy,  town 
and  village  in  Canada  If  you  cannot 
locate  a  convenient  dealer  write  our  nearest 
sales  office. 


Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 
Canada  Cement  Company  Building 
1771 B  Montreal 

Send  me  your  free  book  “What  the 
Farmer  can  do  with  Concrete.” 

Name  - - - - 


Address 


t 
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Perennial  Sow  Thistle 


DESTROY 

all 

noxious 

Weeds 


Weeds  are  the  greatest  single  enemy  of  Agriculture.  They  have 
long  been  a  menace  to  successful  fanning.  Fields  yellow  with  the  vivid 
bloom  of  Pereimial  Sow  Thistle  are  too  frequent  a  sight  to  be  considered 
lightly. 

The  weed  problem  is  a  personal  one  with  every  farmer.  He  cannot 
afford  to  lose  20%  of  his  crop  by  weeds.  Delays  are  not  only  dangerous 
—but  ruinous.  Weeds  are  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  They  crowd 
cut  the  crop,  exhaust  the  soil,  and  so  impoverish  the  farmer. 

Every  farmer  should  become  familiar  with  the  ways  and  means  of 
weed  eradication.  This  information  is  quickly  obtained  from  this  De¬ 
partment.  Get  in  touch  with  your  Agricultural  Representative.  The 
Ontario  Weed  Control  Act  points  out  the  duty  of  every  land  owner,  and 
says  in  part: 

“Every  occupant  of  land,  or,  if  the  land  is  unoccupied, 
the  owner  shall  destroy  all  weeds  designated  noxious  by  the 
leguiations,  a  often  in  every  year  as  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  ripening  of  their  seeds.” 

To  assist  in  the  eradication  of  this  menace  on  your  farm,  or  in 
your  community,  is  to  share  in  the  common  good.  You  have  a  township 
weed  inspector,  help  him  carry  out  his  duties. 


ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Hon.  John  S.  Martin,  J.  A.  Carrol 

Minister  Director,  Crops  and  Market  Branch 
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Parasite  Prevention 

in  Sheep  and  Swine 


There* s  no  profit  in  infested  stock 

The  first  duty  of  the  owner  of  sheep  and  swine,  is  protection. 

The  farms  of  Ontario  produce  approximately  one  million  lambs  each 
year.  These  should  have  a  sale  value  at  six  months  old  of  twelve  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  but  the  average  has  been  but  eight  dollars  per  head  instead 
of  twelve  dollars. 

Parasitic  infection  keeps  down  the  weight  of  lambs,  as  much  as 
poor  feeding  and  poor  breeding. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  swine.  The  profitable  pig  is  the 
disease-free  pig  that  reaches  the  approved  bacon  weight  when  it  is  six 
months  old.  When  the  p'g  takes  eight  to  twelve  months  to  reach  bacon- 
weight  it  is  not  profitable  because  it  has  been  infested  with  worm  para¬ 
sites. 

Farmers  can  become  conversant  with  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
parasites  in  their  stock  by  a  careful  adherence  to  the  instructions  con¬ 
tained  in  Bulletins  337  and  340,  which  will  be  mailed  free.  Write  to 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture. 

ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

m 

Hon.  John  S.  Martin  Dr.  Lionel  Stevenson 

Minister  O.V.C.,  Guelph 
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‘‘BOOK  REVIEWS” 

(Continued  from  page  591) 

dairy  products,  then  take  up  in  order 
the  folowing :  Constituents,  or  Compos¬ 
ition  of  Milk,  Factors  Influencing  the 
Composition  of  Milk,  Milk  Properties, 
Food  Value  of  Milk,  Milk  Micro-organ¬ 
isms,  Milk  Tests,  Market  Milk,  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Buttey  Cheese,  Ice-Cream, 
Condensed  and  Dry  Milk,  Official  Meth¬ 
ods  for  Bacteriological  'and  Chemical 
Analyses  of  Milk,  concluding  with  some 
valuable  tables  and  a  good  index. 

This  work  should  prove  to  be  a  val¬ 
uable  aid  in  the  presentation  of  dairy 
science  to  Students,  and  be  a  time-saver 
in  the  class-room.  The  plan  of  two  or 
more  Authorities  combining  their  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  presentation  of  a  broad 
subject  like  dairying,  is  to  be  commend¬ 
ed,,  as  it  ensures  expert  treatment  in 
each  branch.  No  one  man  knows  all 
about  Dairying. 

H.  H.  D. 

WHEAT 

By  W.  W.  Swanson,  Ph.D.,  and  P.  C. 
Armstrong.  Toronto,  MacMillan  Co. 
of  Canada.  320  p.,  $2.70. 

“Wheat — the  golden  flood  of  grain 
which  pours  from  the  plains  of  West¬ 
ern  Canada  to  feed  a  hungry  world,” 
“Wheat — the  annual  -gamble  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Canadian  farmers, 
their  toil,  the  comfort  of  their  homes, 
the  future  of  their  children,  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  against  drought,  rust,  frost.” 
“Wheat — the  freight  to  keep  our  rail¬ 
ways  running,  to  bring  ships  from  all 
the  world  to  our  ports.” 

The  authors  see  wheat  in  all  these 
lights.  They  tell  how  wheat  is  grown  , 
how  it  is  harvested;  where  it  goes  and 
by  what  roads  it  travels;  they  tell  the 
story  of  the  Wheat  Pool  and  the  for¬ 


eign  buyer,  and  survey  the  wheat  lands 
of  the  world. 

This  book  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  Library,  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  West 
Block,  Ottawa. 


BEIN’  AN  EDITOR 

Most  anyone  can  be  an  editor.  All 
the  editor  has  to  do  is  to  sit  at  the  desk 
sir  days  out  of  the  week,  four  weeks 
of  the  month,  and  twelve  months  of  the 
year,  and  “edit”  such  stuff  as  this: 

“Bill  Jones  of  Cactus  Creek  let  a  can 
opener  slip  last  week  and  cut  himself 
in  the  pantry.” 

“A  mischievous  lad  of  Pinkertown 
threw  a  stone  and  struck  Mr.  Pike  in 
the  alley  last  Tuesday.” 

“John  Doe  climbed  on  the  roof  of 
his  house  last  week  looking  for  a  leak 
and  fell,  striking  himself  on  the  back 
porch. 7  7 

“While  Harold  Green  was  escorting 
Miss  Violet  Wise  from  the  church  so¬ 
cial  last  Saturday  night  a  savag  dog 
attacked  the  man  and  bit  Mr.  Green 
several  times  in  the  public  square.” 

“Isaiah  Trimmer  of  Running  Creek, 
was  playing  with  a  cat  Friday  when  it 
scratched  him  on  the  veranda.’7 

“Mr.  Fong,  while  harnessing  a  bron¬ 
cho  last  Saturday  was  kicked  just  south 
of  the  corn  crib.” — Exchange. 


A  picnic  party  sent  one  of  their 
number  to  the  village  to  buy  provi¬ 
sions.  A  little  later  when  he  returned 
with  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  half  a  dozen 
bottles  of  beer,  a  corscrew,  and  a  loaf 
of  bread,  he  was  greeted  with  a  roar 
of  laughter. 

“Hello  ! 77  said  one  of  the  party,  “he’s 
even  remembered  the  sparrows!” 


BETTER  FENCES  GIVE  BETTER  PROFITS 


Get  all  the  profits  from  your  poultry.  Frost  Fence  stops  loss,  protects  your 
poultry  and  puts  you  on  the  way  to  higher  profits.  No  other  type  of  poultry 
fence  can  touch  it  for  durability  and  strength.  It  never  sags,  never  gives  way 
under  strain.  Closely  spaced,  it  prevents  the  smallest  chick  from  escaping 
and  keeps  preying  animals  away  from  your  poultry. 

No  weather  conditions  affect  Frost  Poultry  Fence.  No  upkeep  cost  steals  your 
profits.  Frost  Poultry  Fence  gives  years  of  100%  service  without  repair. 


BANTAM  BRAND 

A  poultry  fence  that  combines  quality  and 
economy.  Much  cheaper  than  netting  and 
gives  lasting  satisfaction.  Top  and  bottom 
wires  are  12  gauge;  intermediate  wires  15 
gauge.  Uprights  are  6  inches  apart.  Heights 
24  to  60  inches.  All  styles  extra  galvanized 
and  rust-resisting. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BRAND 
A  combined  poultry  and  garden  fence  of  add¬ 
ed  weight  and  strength.  Well  worth  the  trifle 
extra  in  price.  Four  bottom  wires  spaced  one 
inch  apart.  Top  and  bottom  wares  are  9 
gauge.  All  others  13  gauge;  uprights  8 
inches  apart;  heights  48  and  60  inches.  Ex¬ 
tra  galvanized  to  resist  rust.  This  fence  will 
last  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  new  catalogue  of  Frost  Fence  today. 


WHY  WE  SELL 
FROST  FENCE 
THROUGH  LOCAL 
DEALERS 

Your  Local  Frost  dealer 
saves  you  both  money  and 
time.  By  ordering  in 
large  quantities  he  ob¬ 
tains  cheaper  freight  rates 
and  the  saving  is  passed 
on  to  you.  By  having 
stock  always  on  hand  he 
gives  you  complete  ser¬ 
vice  and  saves  you  unnec¬ 
essary  trips.  His  advice 
to  you  is  worth  while  for 
he  knows  the  Fence  bus¬ 
iness 


FrostfFence 


V! 


ICTOR 

STEEL 


Always  use  V'ictor  Steel  Posts  with  Frost  Fence.  Entirely  new 
design  giving  12%  increased  bearing  service  and  greater 
strength.  Erected  in  a  minute.  No  postholes  to  dig.  Fireproof 
for  weed  burning.  Frost  Fence  attached  easily  and  quicklv. 


Frost  Steel  and  Wire  Co.  Limited, 

Head  Office:  Hamilton,  Ont.  3  0 SB 

and  at  Montreal,  Que.,  and  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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ALUMNI 

(Continued  from  Page  598) 

Nova  Scotia. 

A.  L.  Watt,  ’21 — is  a  Superintendent 
of  the  Great  Plains  Dairy  Station.  His 
address  is  Box  51,  Mandan,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  TJ.S.A. 

M.  A.  Watt,  ’25 — is  a  Graduate 
Student,  R.R.  No.  3,  Waterford,  Ont. 

A.  A.  Werner,  ’23 — is  teaching  in 
the  High  School  at  Williamstown,  Ont. 

D.  R.  A.  Wharton,  ’2 4-  -is  a  Lecturer, 
Dept,  of  Path,  and  Bacteriology,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto,  Toronto.  Ont. 

J.  G.  Wharry,  ’26 — is  Fieldman  for 
the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

M.  J.  Williams,  ’25 — is  Asst.  Prof 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  Harvarl 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

J.  R.  Wilson,  ’16 — is  General  Manag¬ 
er  of  Golf  Limited,  41  Colborne  St.. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

W^A.  Woodruff,  ’24 — is  working  in 
the  office  of  The  American  Cvanamid 
Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

W.  T.  Ziegler,  ’22 — will  be  teaching 
in  September  at  the  Stamford  Collegiate 
Institute,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 


FLOOR  FOR  DAIRY  BARN 

(Continued  from  Page  584) 
is  to  be  preferred  however,  for  in  this 
manner  thorough  mixing  is  easier  to 
obtain  and  all  batches  will  be  uniform. 
Whichever  wav  the  mixing  is  done,  it 
should  be  continued  until  the  pebble 
or  stone  is  completely  coated  with  a 
thoroughly  mixed  mortar  of  sand  and 
cement. 

Forms  may  be  safely  stripped  off 
after  the  second  day  if  construction  is 
done  during  summer  months.  They 
should  not  be  removed  for  from  four 
to  seven  days  if  the  work  is  done  in 
the  winter  time. 


‘‘Need  anv  more  talent  for  vour  mo- 
tion  picture  dramas  ?” 

“We  might  use  you.  Had  any  exper¬ 
ience  at  acting  without  audiences?" 

“Acting  without  audiences  is  what 
brought  me  here." — Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal. 


It’s  easy  to  imagine  a  mother  frank¬ 
furter  sayng  to  its  young  as  the  Graf 
Zeppelin  passes  over,  “It  didn't  smoke 
when  it  was  your  age." — Life. 


‘  *  Fifty  years  of  happy  married  life ; 
how  have  you  managed  it?” 

“Well,  for  one  thing,  son,  I’ve  always 
admitted  I  was  wrong.” — Wall  Street 
Journal. 


Teacher — “Johnny,  can  you  define 
nonsense  ?  ’  ’ 

Johnny — “Yes,  teacher — an  elephant 
hanging  over  a  cliff  with  its  tail  tied  to 
a  daisy!” — Tit-Bits  (London). 


“So  your  name  is  George  Washing¬ 
ton,'’  mused  the  old  lady. 

“Yassum,”  replied  the  small  negro 

bov. 

«/ 

“I'll  bet  vou  try  hard  to  be  like  him, 
don’t  vou?” 

“Lak  who?” 

“Why,  like  George  Washington,  of 
course.” 

“Ah  cain’t  heljo  bein’  ftak  [Jawge 
Washington,  ’cause  dat’s  who  Ah  is.’ 
— Wall  Street  Journal. 


Little  Willie  Walked 

Book  Agent — “Now  that  your  little 
boy  is  going  to  school,  you  should  buy 
him  an  encyclopedia.” 

Mother — “Nothing  doing,  let  the 
little  rascal  walk  or  ride  the  street 
cars  the  way  I  did.” 
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ADDITIONAL 


Farm  Profits 


The  Greater 
Case  Line 
includes  a 
machinefor 
practically 
every  farm 
purpose 


ll^^EARLY  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  raising 
I  grain  has  been  invested  when  the  grain 
is  harvested.  All  this  investment,  the 
profit  and  to  some  extent  the  condition  of  the 
land  for  future  crops,  depends  on  how  well  and 
how  quickly  the  threshing  is  done. 

With  a  Case  Thresher,  the  farmer  can  get 
his  grain  to  market  in  better  condition.  He  can 
clear  his  fields  and  get  his  fall  work  done  very 
much  earlier.  He  can  save  enough  grain  to  pay 
for  the  machine  in  a  few  seasons.  He  can  do  the 
threshing  for  some  of  his  neighbors  at  a  clear 
profit  for  himself. 

The  Case  threshes  all  grains  and  seeds 
fast,  clean  and  without  waste.  It  is  fire¬ 
proof,  weather-proof  and  requires  little 
expense  or  work  in  upkeep.  It  lasts  for 
years.  Many  of  the  first  Case  steel 
threshers,  built  in  1904 — 26  years  ago — 
are  still  in  use,  and  today’s  machines  are 
even  more  durable. 

The  Case  Thresher  is  simple,  easy  to 
handle.  It  can  be  run  with  the  minimum 
of  power.  Because  of  all  these  advantages, 
there  are  more  Case  Threshers  in  use  than  any 
other  three  makes  combined.  A  complete 
description  will  be  gladly  furnished. 


QUALITY  MACHINES 
FOR  PROFITABLE 
FARMING 


J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Inc. 

RBANCHES:  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Regina,  Sask.,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Saskatoon,  St  sk 


CASE 
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COLLEGE  LIFE 

(Continued  from  Page  599) 

conventions  from  various  parts  of  the 
Province,  not  to  mention  the  hundreds 
who  attended  during  “Farmers' 
Week.” 

This  should  impress  those  students 
who  leave  here  in  April  thinking  that 
activity  on  the  campus  is  practically 
dormant  during  the  five  months  of 
their  absence  that  such  is  not  he  case, 
and  that  it  is  probably  during  the 
summer  months  that  the  College  re¬ 
ceives  its  greatest  boosts  by  coming 
into  active  contact  with  the  thousands 
of  farmers  who  visit  here. 


‘  ‘  Oscar,  use  the  word  *  combine  ’  in 
a  sentence.” 

“If  you  drive  to  town  Saturday, 
come  by  ’n  1*11  go  with  you!” 


A  great  philosopher  has  said,  “'The 
most  utterly  lost  of  all  days  is  that  in 
which  you  have  not  laughed.” 


A  Scotch  lady  was  buying  a  birth¬ 
day  present  for  her  husband  in  the 
gent's  department  of  a  big  store.  She 
asked  for  a  collar,  size  sixteen.  The 
assistant  quickly  found  the  appropri¬ 
ate  box  in  which  the  collars  were  hous¬ 
ed  and  inquired  in  a  mild  surprise. 

“Only  one,  madam?” 

“Yes,  certainly,  only  one,”  said  the 
lady  haughtily,  “do  ye  think  I'm  a  big¬ 
amist?” 


A  Chicago  man  ate  a  big  mess  of 
garlic  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
prevent  the  flu.  Now  he  has  flu.  indi¬ 
gestion  and  halitosis. 


EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  Page  594) 

games  but  win  or  lose,  that  is  about  all 
they  do.” 

'Dancing,  fraternities  and  the  modern 
girl  all  receive  the  hearty  approval  of 
Captain  Anderson.  “The  parents  of 
tomorrow  will  be  more  alert  than  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  today  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  their  experiences.  It  will  be 
much  harder  for  tomorrow's  child  to 
put  anything  over  on  his  parents  than 
it  is  for  the  child  of  today  because  the 
parents  of  1950  will  not  be  so  easily 
fooled,”  thinks  the  detective  chief. 


“What  are  you  writing?” 

“A  letter  to  my  girl?” 

“Why  do  you  write  so  slowly?” 
“My  girl  reads  slowly.” — Okla. 
Whirlwind. 


Reporter — “How  did  you  make  your 
first  million?” 

Millionaire  (a  lad}^’s  man)— “I  have¬ 
n't  made  that  many  yet.” — College 
Humor.  - 

Bill — “Did  you  know  that  a  woman 
is  relatively  stronger  than  a  horse?” 

Will — “I  couldn't  say:  I’ve  never 
dated  a  horse.” — Penn.  State  Froth. 


— And  So  We  Shot  Him! 

Alkali  Ike — “What’s  happened  to 
the  tenderfoot  stranger  wot  was  here 
last  week?” 

Texas  Pete — “Poor  feller.  The  sec¬ 
ond  mornin*  he  was  here  he  was  brush - 
in  ’  his  teeth  with  some  of  that  foamy 
tooth  paste  and  one  of  the  boys 
thought  he  had  hydrophoby  an’  shot 
him.”  - 

Some  of  the  busiest  people  in  the 
world  are  only  picking  up  the  beans 
they  spilled. 


Symbols  of  Prosress! 

TThere  goes  the  mail  plane!.  ..Involun- 
tarily,  we  stop  to  look — and  wonder... The 
aeroplane  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular  sym¬ 
bols  of  modern  progress.  We  marvel  at  its 
rapid  development — and  speculate  as  to  what 
we  may  expect  within  the  next  few  years. 

Less  spectacular,  perhaps,  but  no  less  striking 
when  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  is  modern  progress 
in  live-stock  feeding ...  Dairy  herds  averaging 
10,000  pounds  per  cow  per  year — pigs  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  6  months  or  less — pullets  laying  at  a 
60  per  cent  clip  in  Fall  and  Winter... Our 
grandfathers  never  even  dreamed  of  such  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  production  and  profit. 

The  symbol  of  this  modern  progress  in  feeding 
is  the  Checkerboard  Bag.  Behind  the  Checker¬ 
board  Bag  are  a  research  laboratory  and  a 
huge  Experimental  Farm,  which  are  recognized 
leaders  in  the  advancement  of  feeding  science. 
Every  feed  that  goes  into  a  Checkerboard  Bag 
is  first  proven  to  be  the  BEST  that  can  be 
mixed,  with  present-day  knowledge —  * 
BEST  for  production  —  BEST  for  profit. 
From  year  to  year  Checkerboard  Chows 
may  be  improved — as  aeroplanes  may  be 
improved — as  further  research  brings  out 
more  facts.  But  THIS  YEAR,  every  time 
you  open  a  new  Checkerboard  Bag  you  have 
the  assurance  that  you  are  feeding  in  the 
best  way  to  secure  maximum  profits,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  the  facts  that  are  known  thus  far. 
Ralston  Purina  Company,  Limited,  Depart¬ 
ment  J.  Woodstock,  Ontario. 
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How  to  Make  Artificial  I  ncrease  of  Bees 


I  he  bee’s  way  of  making  increase  is 
to  first  increase  the  strength  of  the  col¬ 
ony  through  the  production  of  young 
bees  and  then  to  divide  the  force  of  the 
colony  by  swarming.  This  method  is 
not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  modern  bee¬ 
keeper  because  it  usually  occurs  just 
prior  to  or  during  the  main  honey  flow 
and  as  the  swarm  that  leaves  the  hive 
consists  of  practically  the  entire  work¬ 
ing  force  of  the  colony  the  prospect  of 
a  crop  from  the  colony  that  swarms  is 
shattered.  Furthermore,  there  is  also 
the  danger  of  the  swarm  absconding  for 
parts  unknown,  thus  adding  to  the  loss 
of  the  beekeeper.  Natural  swarming  can 
be  prevented  and  increase  made  without 
loss  of  bees  or  honey.  In  Eastern  Can¬ 
ada  and  British  Columbia  it  is  not  wise 
to  make  an  increase  of  colonies  before 
the  main  honey  flow  has  well  started 
except  in  localities  where  the  main  hon¬ 
ey  flow  comes  late  in  the  season  or 
where  the  increase  is  of  first  importance. 
In  the  Prairie  Provinces  where  the  main 
flow  comes  during  the  late  July  and 


The  Kick  That  Failed 

It  was  in -a  New  York  Street  car  that 
a  buxom  woman  was  standing  in  the 
aisle  hanging  to  a  strap.  In  front  or 
her  sat  a  rather  cantankerous  looking 
man,  apparently  absorbed  in  a  news¬ 
paper.  The  car  stopped  suddenly  and 
she  trod  sharply  on  his  foot. 

He  looked  up  over  the  top  of  his 
paper  with  anything  but  a  happy  ex¬ 
pression. 

“Madam,”  he  said,  “will  you  please 
get  off  my  foot?” 

“Put  your  foot  where  it  belongs,” 
she  replied  shortly. 

“Don’t  tempt  me,  Madam,  don't 
tempt  me,”  he  countered. 


August  it  is  quite  safe  to  divide  strong 
colonies  prior  to  the  flow.  Where  a 
maximum  crop  of  honey  is  desired  only 
one  increase  should  be  made  from  each 
colony,  to  make  more  will  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  crop.  To  make  increase  in 
localities  where  the  main  flow  comes 
early,  remove  from  the  colony  two  or 
diree  frames  of  emerging  brood  with 
the  adhering  bees  and  place  them  in  a 
new  hive  on  a  new  stand  and  introduce 
to  the  new  hive  a  laying  queen.  Do  this 
during  the  first  week  of  the  main  honey 
flow.  The  field  bees  will  return  to  the 
parent  colony  while  the  new  one  will 
build  up  in  time  for  the  winter.  When 
the  flow  is  late  and  strong  colonies  are 
divided  early  make  the  division  more 
equal. 

For  other  methods  of  making  artific¬ 
ial  increase  consult  Bulletin  No.  33  of 
the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

C.  B.  Gooderham, 
Dominion  Apiarist. 


The  doctor  told  Alias  Jones  not  to 
stay  out  late  nights. 

“You  think  the  night  air  is  bad  for 
me,  doc?” 

“No,”  said  the  physician,  “it  isn’t 
that.  It’s  the  excitement  after  getting 
home  that  hurts  you.’* — College  Hum:r 

Singer — “And  for  bonnie  Annie 

Laurie  I'd  lav  me  down  and  die.” 

«/ 

Listener  (rising) — “Is  Miss  Laurie 
in  the  audience?” — The  Farmer  (Nat¬ 
al,  South  Africa). 


Revised  Version — “What  this  coun¬ 
try  needs  is  a  good  five-cent-cigar  ex¬ 
tinguisher.” — Life. 
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Practical  Power  tor 
Profitable  Farming 


Follow  the  example  of  other  successful  farmers  and  increase  your  returns 
by  lowering  production  costs.  Allis-Chalmers  “United”  and  20-35  Tractors 
will  enable  you  to  do  it.  They  leave  room  for  more  profit  between  the  cost  of 
the  crop  and  the  price  you  get  for  it.  If  you  haven’t  already  investigated! 
their  time  and  labour-saving,  money-making  j>ossibilities  it  will  pay  you  to 
do  so  at  once. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  “UNITED”  3-PLOAV  TRACTOR 

Abundant,  responsive  power,  great  strength  with  light  weight  and  com¬ 
pact  design,  flexibility  of  speed,  economical  operation,  easy  handling  and 
exceptionally  low  cost  per  drawbar  horsepower — these  are  features  that  put 
the  “United”  at.  the  head  of  the  3-plow  tractor  class.  It  is  conservatively  rated 
at  18-30  H.P.  Through  the  drawbar,  belt  and  power  take-off  is  suited  to  a 
very  wide  range  of  useful  work.  Is  low  in  fuel  and  oil  consumption.  Has 
four  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse.  Can  be  equipped  with  rubber  tires  for 
hauling  at  20  miles  per  hour. 

See  the  full  line  at  the  nearest  Coekshutt  Dealer’s 


Coekshutt  Plow  Co.  Ltd. 

BRANTFORD,  WINNIPEG,  REGINA,  SASKATOON,  CALGARY,  EDMONTON 

In  Eastern  Ontario  and  Eastern  Canada 
THE  FROST  &  WOOD  CO.  LIMITED 

SMITH’S  FALLS,  ONT.  MONTREAL,  P.Q.  TRURO,  N.S. 
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For  the  Intelligent  Worker 

There  is  Always  Money 

Growing  flowers  and  vegetables  under  Glass  is  a  fascinating  work.  .  .  . 
and  when  it  is  gone  about  logically  is  a  lucrative  source  of  income. 

You  would  do  well  to  consider  this  vocation  as  a  means  of  future  live¬ 
lihood. 

We  can  give  you  some  sane  advice  on  the  subject,  being  constantly  in 
touch  with  growers 


forct&  J5uraham(o. 


limited 


Builders  of  Green/, ouses  and  J.  aka  s  of  Boilers 

Main  Saies  Office:  Harbour  Commission  Building,  Toronto. 
Eastern  Sales  Office:  920  Castle  Building,  Montreal,  Que. 
Head  Office  and  Factory:  St.  Catharines,  Ontario. 


IDEALS  OF  A  UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 

(Continued  from  Page  586) 

has  been  and  will  be  done.  There  are 
no  short  cuts.  Xo  one  has  emphasized 
this  point  more  or  striven  harder  to 
drive  it  home  to  his  students  than  that 
great  man  who  was  both  a  student  and 

a  teacher  in  this  University,  Dr. 

*  * 

Chalmers. 

^  # 

“The  difference  between  the  trained 
and  the  untrained  mind  should  show  it¬ 
self  in  the  capacity  to  discover  error  in 
however  specious  a  guise  it  may  present 
itself,  to  look  for  it  in  the  least  suspected 
lurking  places,  and  to  find  truth  inde¬ 
pendently  by  the  use  of  our  own  facul¬ 
ties.  This  is  the  strait  and  narrow  way 
to  wisdom  which  many  seek,  but  not  all 
find. 

I  have  tried  in 

Please 


thoughts  to  express  to  you  what  a  uni¬ 
versity  stands  for  in  my  mind.” 

#  *  #  *  # 

And  did  you  know  they’ve  discov¬ 
ered  a  new  insect  called  the  golf  moth  ? 
It  does  eighteen  holes  in  a  day.” — Life. 


We  believe  the  latest  definition  of 
4 '  pedestrian 7 ’  is  correct.  He  is  a  man 
whose  wife  has  the  car. — Capper’s  Mag¬ 
azine.  — 

Tired  of  Waiting 

Mary,  aged  four,  paying  a  visit  to  a 
friend  with  her  mother,  who  is  of  a 
talkative  nature,  got  tired  and  began 
to  inquire  about  going  home. 

Her  mother  rebuked  her,  and  said, 
“It  is  very  rude  to  interrupt  while  I  am 
speaking;  you  should  wait  until  I  have 
finished.  ” 

“But,”  said  Mary,  sadly,  “you  don't 
” — Tit-Bits,  London. 
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